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From JONATHAN CAPE’S LIST ( 


LOUIS XV 


and his times 
PIERRE, GAXOTTE 
“Tf you are interested in the story of France before 
the Revolution you will certainly like this book.” 


Adventures 
in the Near East 
SIR ALFRED RAWLINSON 


A new and completely revised edition of a 
remarkable narrative. 


Critique of Poetry 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 
“Will not only help the general reader in his 
response to poetry, but also makes definite contri- 


butions to critical theory.” 


Poems—Group One 
G. W. M. DUNN 


The first book of a new poet, strong and living verse 
by one who has lived among all types of men. 








| 30 BEDFORD SQUARE London 





Magnus 
Merriman 


Eric 
Linklater 


‘unique, brilliantly 
written, filled with 
vest and gusto, 

and never flags 


for an instant 


HUGH W ALPOLLin The Book Society News 





ARES NE LE AMPS I 


Work 
of Art 


Sinclair 
Lewis 


JANUARY 25 











Waterfront 
JOHN BROPHY 


“ Admirable—vivid, humane, stately and assured. 
‘The prison scene moved me deeply.” 


WINEERED HOLTBY 


Whistler's Corner 
NORA STEVENSON 


A new novel of South Africa, by the author of 
African Harvest. 
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“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED £21,000,000. 























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PRESIDENT—TnHE Most Hon. tne 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F, Rampavut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grcunds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as Carpentry, etc. . 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampten), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 








THE ROMANCE OF 
STATISTICS __ 


(1) CIRCULATION 


“* Last year more than ten-and-a-half million copies of 


the Scriptures were distributed by the Bible Society.” 


““Exactly!' Another slab of tiresome statistics,” 
interrupts the critic of Reports. 


To the discerning mind, however, these figures have 
an immense significance. - What statesman in the wide 
world can make an announcement that so throbs with 
beneficent possibilities? Who. dare estimate the moral 
food-value of more than ten million little bundles of the 


seed that is the Word of God? 


We cannot grasp the meaning of such a figure as 
ten millions, but we may follow with imagination the 
history of a single copy of the Gospel as it finds its ‘way 
into the hands of someone in’ China or Japan, in Africa 
or India, who, reading it, comes to a knowledge of Christ. 


Who can reckon what influence that enlightened soul 
may exercise in winning others for Him? 


What, then, may not ten million copiés of the Scriptures 
achieve ? 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











In Convalescence 


The after-treatment of illnesses demands the strictest attention 
to proper nutrition if serious complications are to be avoided. 


is a perfectly balanced food made from whole wheat, fresh 
creamy milk, partially predigested, and a suitable proportion 
of Vitamin D added. 
It is easily made by adding boiling water or milk. 
In tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 
Send 3d. in stamps for a 3 Ib. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 














_ IMPERIAL CANCER: 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD;K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
How. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations © and 
subscriptions. 

The Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
proved effective in some cases, but its mode of action and 
limitations are still imperfectly understood. Cancer, when 
deep-rooted, still presents a serious problem, and money is 
needed to maintain and equip the Fund with every scientific 
weapon available. 

Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11, Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 


Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 











TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT [ee 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 
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Mr. John 
Masefield 


The Famous Poet Laureate, 


writes : 


““Cancer is one of 
the most terrible 
enemies life has. The 
men and women who 

re fighting Cancer 
are the soldiers most 
worthy of support 
The special work of The Cancer NOW in the World. 
Hospital (Free) and of its Help them to find 


various Departments entails par- 


ticularly heavy expenses. The the cause of the curse 
total cost of maintenance is £ 
Oo 


approximately £50,000 per and a means 


annum. At the present time a : : 
large Bank overdraft is still out- destroying it. At 


standing, and it is earnestly to 
hoped that sufficient donations least help them 


and subscriptions will be forth- help those suffering 
coming at an early date to free f Pere 
the Hospital of this burden. rom it. 


Che 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2 











UT TT 


SHIPWRECKED 


Patron: HM. THE KING. 


Wrecked in Sight of Land 


Many a ship is lost around our coasts in calm seas as well 
as in storms. 

The 1,000 honorary agents of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society are 


always watching 


ready to give relief to survivors, and to dependent relatives 
of those lost at sea. 
We as a nation are in debt to our seamen. 
Will you, recognising that debt, financially 
help the work of the Society ? 
President: 
Admiral of the ey Str Rocer Keyes, Bart., 
Gc .B., ete. 
Bankers: Wrutiams DeEacon’s Bank, Lrp, 
Secretary: G. E, Maupe, Esq. 





eT 





CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 





MARINERS’ SOCIETY 




















The Shaftesbury Homes & 


You Who Love Children! 


PLEASE HELP 


“Arethusa” Training Ship 


To maintain 1,100 poor Boys and Girls in the 
Society’s various homes and new “ Arethusa”’ 
Training ‘Ship. 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE 
EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


It is now that help is needed to meet the heavy 
daily expenditure. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








Che Spectator Booklets 


Feap 8vo. Each 1s. net 


Articles dealing with the foremost problems of the 
day reprinted from The Spectator in three booklets : 


PARLIAMENT | 
OR DICTATORSHIP? 


HAS DEMOCRACY FAILED? BY THE MARQUESS OF 
OTH 


LOTHIAN. 
ALTERNATIVES TO DEMOCRACY. BY F. YEATS-BROWN. 
EXPERIMENTS IN DICTATORSHIP. BY HERBERT SIDE 

BOTHAM. 

DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. BY ANDRE MAUROIS. 
THE CASE FOR DEMOCRACY. BY THE MASTER OF 

BALLIOL. EN 
PARLIAMENT AS IT SHOULD BE (1) BY LORD EUSTACE 

PERCY, M.P 


PARLIAMENT AS IT SHOULD BE (2) BY SIR STAFFORD 
CRIPPS, K.C., MP. 


READY SHORTLY 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


N AVIATION. BY THE MASTER OF SEMPILL. 
Y BIOLOGY, BY PROFESSOR J. B. S. HALDANE. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. BY PROFESSOR W. 
LANGDON-BROWN. 

OUNTRY PLANNING. BY PROFESSOR 
PATRICK ABERCROM 


) 
N WARFARE. BY CAPT. ae... 
» CONWAY OF ALLINGTON. 


SIE. 
ADDELL. HART 
RI 
OHN ERVINE. 


IN 

IN 

IN 

IN TOWN AND 

IN 

IN EXPLORATION. B | ¥ 

IN JOURNALISM. BY ST. 
AFTER DEATH ? 


DOES DEATH END ALL? BY DR. EDWYN BEV 


THE BELIEF IN SURVIVAL. BY PROFESSOR. JULIAN 
HU XLEY. 

IS THERE EVIDENCE FOR SURVIVAL? THE HON. MRS. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MYTH. BY PROFESSOR G, ELLIOT 
SMITH. 

PURPOSE AND DESTINY. BY DR. L. P. JAC 

A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW. BY CHRISTOP MER’ DAWSON, 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE ARGUMENT. BY DR, EDWYN 
BEVAN. 





METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2 
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ELECTRICITY FOR 
Lighting, Heating, Cooking or Power 


ANYWHERE—AT ONCE! 


‘Diesel’ Lister-Light plants, automatically and without skilled supervision, 
provide electricity anywhere for any purpose at a running cost of less than 
one-penny-per-unit. The cost of the plant can be spread over varying periods if 
desired. 

3ungalows, Cottages, Country Houses, Churches, Buildings of all sizes and 
descriptions, are obtaining their electricity supplies by this method in all parts 
of this Country and Abroad with complete satisfaction. 


An Advisory Department is ready to report, without charge or obligation, on 
the most suitable method of providing an immediate supply of electricity for any 








purpose, anywhere. 


You are invited to address your enquiry to: 


R. A. Lister & Co. Ltd., Dursley, Gloucestershire. 


London Office & Showrooms: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


WATER SUPPLIES. 
Our Pump Service Department advises without 
charge or obligation on the best pump for any 
purpose. 


4 


Telephone: Dursley 77. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 914}. 


Where a plant of any make is in use which 
is inadequate to meet requirements, Lister- 
Light has an inexpensive method of increasing 


current as required, 
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ana 5/6 per bottle. 


Brand 
of Limetine Or 
: he uses Park Royal, 
let telling gn 159; 
send fot C5 eiest Pharmact 
‘Antiseptic: | W.10. 


London, 


Of all chemists 1/6, 3/° 
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News of 


HE Council of the League of Nations acted wisely in 
postponing its discussion on the Saar, to give Germany 
an opportunity of being represented if she chose, though 
there was never much chance of her accepting. The situa- 
tion is delicate and difficult in the last degree. National 
Socialism has spread to the Saar, and the Governing 
Commission is having its work cut out to prevent 
excesses. Backed up by the Council it can probably 
maintain order between now and the plebiscite a year 
hence. The real trouble lies further ahead than that. 
About half the population of the Saar, though patriotic- 
ally German, is openly or secretly anti-Nazi. If the 
plebiscite goes, as it probably will, in favour of Germany 
every Socialist in the Saar will be exposed to the kind of 
treatment Socialists in Germany have been receiving 
in the past year. So at least the Socialists believe, and 
they have reason enough to believe it. Their claim that 
the plebiscite should be postponed till some guarantees 
of safety can be secured is entirely reasonable, but the 
Treaty provisions appear to admit of no postponement 
at all. The date is fixed as January, 1935. That leaves 
time fortunately both for discussion and negotiation 
and for some possible drop in the political temperature. 
Herr Hitler, of course, is anxious to settle the Saar 
question directly with the French. That is inadmissible, 
but a possible basis of settlement might be disclosed in 

the course of Franco-German conversations. 

* * * * 
A Success for Nanking 

The capture of Foochow by Nanking troops seems to 
indicate that the rebellion in Fukien is virtually sup- 
pressed. Some doubt still remains, owing to the astonish- 
ing vicissitudes that Chinese military operations habitu- 


ally undergo. But the fact that this particular operation 


the Week 


has not undergone any in itself strengthens the im- 
pression that the authority of the Nanking Government 
is growing. So to all appearances is the military talent 
at its disposal, for it seems clear that the aeroplanes which 
the Government had at its command were a decisive factor 
in the recent warfare. If this reading of the situation is 
accurate it is satisfactory, for the one immediate hope for 
China is an extension of the authority of the Central 
Government of Nanking, assisted, in civil matters at anv 
rate, by such disinterested advisers as the League of 
Nations can provide. There is still another Government 
at Canton in rather indeterminate relations with Nanking, 
but practically independent of it. Sooner or later that 
situation must end, but, China being China, it can quite 
well end by agreement and compromise. The approach- 
ing enthronement of Mr. Pu Yi as Emperor of Manchukuo 
changes only in appearance the situation in that filehed 
province, whose independence is still unrecognized by 
any State except Japan. 
* * * * 

Still Prisoners 

The last oflicial concession to the wretched Van der 
Lubbe was the suturing of his severed head to his shoulders, 
in which condition his corpse was allowed to be buried 
by his relatives last Monday. Meanwhile, Ernst Torgler, 
the Communist leader, and Dimitroff and the two other 
Bulgarians, all of whom were acquitted by the Leipzig 
Supreme Court a month ago, are still in prison. The 
dilemma of the authorities is obvious. They fear, with 
good reason, that if the prisoners are allowed to leave 
Germany they will be acclaimed as heroes and become 
effective agents of anti-Nazi propaganda. So they are 
kept in prison, and the ideals of justice, vindicated as it 
seemed at Leipzig, are spurned by the rulers of the new 
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Germany. Probably there is a conflict among Ministers, 
and the continued imprisonment of four innocent men 
must be represented as a triumph for General Goering. 
It is true no doubt that thousands of other innocent men 
are in prison in Germany today, but they have not been 
declared innocent by the highest tribunal in the land. 
* * % *k 

More Science in Industry 

On the one hand we are lamenting the labour-saving 
raechanization of industry ; on the other hand we are 
promoting it. But there can be no turning back on 
the road to which we are committed ; that the speeding 
up is certain to be accelerated in the future is a safe 
deduction from the latest report of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. What we learn 
from this is the almost infinite capacity for increasing 
production without increasing cost, or for lowering the 
cost of present production, so long as we are prepared to 
spend an adequate fraction of the money we shall save 
thereby on scientific research. £80,000 spent by the 


electrical Research Association has led to annual 
savings of £1,000,000. Iron and_ steel research has 


led to a saving of coal worth £1,341,000 in the pro- 
duction of finished steel, and £392,000 worth of coke 
in the production of pig-iron. It is pointed out that 
the research associations are in their infancy and that 
their one great lack is sufficient income. Strange that 
pounds should be lacking to save hundreds of pounds. 
* ** * ** 

Speeding Up at the Post Office 

How the application of labour-saving devices is likely 
to affect the workers is obvious enough, and an example 
is ready to hand in the case of the Union of Post Office 
Workers. They have noted the adoption of labour-saving 
appliances, and they realize that this must lead to the 
displacement of members of the manipulative grades. 
Therefore, they have put in a claim on behalf of these 
members for a shorter working week, namely, forty hours 
spread over five days. We do not pronounce on the 
practicability or otherwise of accepting this particular 
claim, which on the face of it is reasonable; but we 
do assert without hesitation that the universal adoption 
in industry of labour-saving methods must, if it is not 
to produce wide-spread unemployment, either be accom- 
panied by shorter hours or by higher wages to increase 
the consuming power of the workers. This is a truth 
which no one in theory denies, but which is rarely applied 
in British industrial practice. The claim may have now 
to be considered by the new Board to be instituted at the 
Post Office instead of the old Secretariat—a change which 
should make for efficiency if it means new methods and 
not merely a new name. 

* * a K 

Death in Birth 

The appointment of a committee on midwifery, with 
the Karl of Athlone as chairman, is very opportune in view 
of the disturbing persistence of high maternal mortality. 
For every thousand children born in Britain, approxi- 
mately four mothers lose their lives ; and this proportion 
has remained practically constant over a long period of 
years. Numerous investigations into the problem have 
been made, but they have left us little wiser than we were 
as to causes and consequently as to remedial measures, 
It obviously is not essentially a question of sanitary 
environment, for the maternal-mortality rates in such 
slum boroughs of London as Stepney, Southwark, Bethnal 
Green and Shoreditch have always been strikingly below 
those of Hampstead, Westminster and Stoke Newington. 
Moreover, the increasing proportion of women nowadays 
confined in hospitals, where at least an approximation to 
xseptic conditions are observed, has done little or nothing 
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to lower the general maternal death rate. The on 
obvious factor that the critical observer may suspect js 
the specifically technical skill of the attendants. Aye 
we sure that our medical practitioners, in these days of 
theoretic science, are better trained in the realities of theip 
craft than were their more empirically educated pre. 


decessors ? 
x k Ba * 


The Upward Trend 

Though unemployment figures regularly increase afte 
the Christmas burst of special employment is over, and 
the February statistics are therefore likely to look a little 
disappointing, the facts contained in a number of isolated 
paragraphs or articles on a single page of The Times 
on Wednesday are impressive. Dismal as the outlook 
in the shipyards still is, vessels to a tonnage of 331,54) 
were under construction on December 31st, as against 
106,044 tons at the end of 1932, and the former figure 
takes no account of the number of liners and other ships 
contracted for at the end of the year, or of the 73,000 ton 
Cunarder on which work is about to be re-started. Ata 
launch at Barrow the local situation was described as 
distinctly encouraging. The Fairfield yard at Govan 
was reported to be working at full pressure. The idle 
tonnage in the G.W.R. docks in South Wales was reduced 
from 115,000 tons a year ago to 59,000 tons now, and 
engineering throughout the country was shown to be 
providing increasing employment almost everywhere. 
Such facts are only encouraging as indicating an improving 
tendency, and it will have to continue long to carry us 
anywhere near the level of normal employment. Satis. 
faction, therefore, must be témpered by recognition of the 
enormous distance that still separates us from the levels 
of 1929. 

* * ** ** 

The Sterilization Report 

The report of the Departmental Committee in the 
Sterilization of mental defectives was not, after all, 
published in time for comment here, but obviously well- 
informed forecasts make it clear that the decision of the 
Committee will be against anything like compulsory 
sterilization at present. The truth is that the data 
available only suggest, and by no means establish, 
the conclusion that the offspring of mental defectives 
are themselves defective. Often it is so; often it is not 
so. There is a ruthlessness about the compulsory sterili- 
zation laws now in force in Germany that public opinion 
in this country would rightly reprobate. As to voluntary 
sterilization, the individual it is proposed to treat will, 
as a mental defective, be incapable of giving or with- 
holding an intelligent assent, and the operation will 
thus have to depend on the decision of close relatives, 
subject to confirmation by some judicial authority. It 
may well be doubted whether the time is ripe for fresh 
legislation. The strongest case is that for the con- 
pulsory sterilization of certain types of sexual pervert, 
who are fortunately few. ‘To apply compulsion to 
women, in whose case sterilization involves a major 
operation, would be intolerable in any ordinary case. 

* x x * 

Minor Mercies 

The League of Nations Council meeting at Geneva 
this week has been prosaic enough in its early stages, 
for the one subject of first-class importance, the Saar, 
was held over till the ground had been prepared through 
private conversations. But some of the reports which 
were passed through without discussion—one, for 
example, of the Health Committee recording the conduct 
of an inquiry in twenty-two countries into the highly 
important subject of the radiological treatment of cancer 
of the uterus, and mentioning notable improvements 
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effected in public health in China through League 
co-operation ; and another proposing an agreement to 
prevent the aggressive use of broadcasting and develop 
its use as a factor for peace and understanding—are 
reminders of the value and variety of what may be 
termed the secondary activities of the League. The 
promotion of international co-operation in any field is 
an achievement in itself, and the League might have 
more supporters in this country if the extent of its 
work along those lines were more widely known. 
* * * * 
Polish Coal for England 
The placing in Poland of an order for 1,600 tons of 
Polish coal to be delivered in the Thames for use in 
Messrs. Bowater’s Paper Mills is, happily, an isolated 
incident ; and the idea may be at once dismissed that it 
has anything to do with the price or quality of British 
coal. It does not follow that Messrs. Bowater have no 
case. They have invited investigation, and if ought to be 
impartially pursued. If there is anything wrong in the 
regulation of coal output it must be put right. On this 
occasion it was not a question of a foreign consumer 
following the line of least resistance in placing his order, 
but of a British firm whose policy it is to use British coal ; 
and it declares that British suppliers could not guarantee 
the delivery required. On the other hand, the Central 
Council of Coal Owners, which allocates output in the 
coal-fields, assert that there is plenty of British coal 
available for all purposes. Stated generally, that is 
unquestionably true. With mines idle or working below 
capacity, and with one third of the mining population 
unemployed, it would be odd if it were not. But the 
question is whether the operation of the quota is suffi- 
ciently elastic to ensure that at any given time supplies of 
the right kind will always be available. 
* * * * 
Confusion in the Air 
Few people had probably ever heard of the Lucerne 
Plan until its imperfect workings upset the Daventry 
programme for listeners last Monday. It represents, 
briefly, the attempt of the broadcasting authorities of 
Eirope to make the best of a bad job—to re-plan the 
strictly limited resources in wave-bands allotted to them 
by the World Telecommunications Conference held in 
Madrid in the autumn of 1932. In view of the enormous 
increase in broadcasting stations since the previous con- 
ference in Washington five years before, broadcasters had 
hoped for a bigger share in the waves-bands which are 
available for the whole range of wireless users—post 
offices, armies, navies, air forces, commerce, &e. All 
other services unfortunately hoped for the same thing, 
with the result that, although certain concessions were 
made in the medium waves, the situation in the much 
coveted long-wave band remained as acute as ever. 
The crisis illustrates the effectiveness with which we 
have hitherto been protected from serious inconvenience, 
in spite of the congestion, by the International Broad- 
casting Union. The Union, however, as a voluntary 
association, possesses no disciplinary powers; it may 
be necessary to devise machinery, at Geneva or elsewhere, 
for putting effective pressure on rebels of the air. 
* * * * 
The Dependencies of the Empire 
When we speak of the British Empire we are too often 
inclined to think in terms of the Home country and 
the self-governing Dominions alone, and to lose sight of 
the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. 
Yet, as Sir Samuel Wilson said at a meeting of the Royal 
Empire Society, these dependencies, more than 50 in 
number, with their population of 50,000,000, contain 
nearly twice as many people as the self-governing 


Dominions. Their development is not likely to be on 
the lines followed by the Dominions, whose inhabitants 
were predominantly of British origin. The latter could 
be counted upon to create their own progress, but with the 
former it must largely be imposed on them. Nor is the 
problem a single one—it is fifty problems—and it is 
clearly impossible that the British public should keep itself 
informed of what is being done in its name by the officials 
of the Colonial Office. Sir Samuel indicated two schools 
of thought—those who would leave everything in the 
hands of the bureaucracy, and those who would push on 
with self-government too quickly. We should like to see 
all shades of informed opinion represented on some such 
influential unofficial body, capable of keeping a constant 
critical watch, in a constructive rather than a carping 
spirit, on the problems of the Colonies. 
* * * 

Canada’s Peace Campaign 

The “ peace drive” which a number of leaders of 
public opinion in Canada are organizing is in line with 
the attitude the senior Dominion has habitually adopted 
at international conferences at Geneva and elsewhere. 
With “the education of public opinion on ways of 
preserving peace ” as the guiding principle, the wireless, 
the Press, the churches, universities, clubs and schools 
are all being used as vehicles for getting the mind of 
the people focussed on aims and methods. Canada, 
with the equal loyalty of her two races and with her 
historic undefended southern frontier, has a peculiar 
contribution to make to any discussion on reconciliation 
and confidence, and the campaign about to be launched 
will not fail to make its impression in the United 
States as well as in this country and the other Dominions. 
If they hope to escape entanglement in a new war it is 
essential that, like Canada, they should study practical 
means for maintaining peace. 

* * 


Hospitals and State Aid 

Is rejection of the principle of State aid to be made a 
sacred article of faith among all members of the managing 
committees of voluntary hospitals? At a Queen Mary’s 
Hospital appeal dinner Sir Eustace Fiennes was rash 
enough to express the surely not very revolutionary 
view that hospitals ought to be State-aided. The 
immediate sequel of this utterance was a repudiation of 
his view by the committee of management and his own 
resignation from that body. Why should such an 
opinion be denounced as heresy ? Many subscribers to 
voluntary hospitals are rendered profoundly uneasy by 
the desperate resorts to which they are driven in order 
to make both ends meet, and would make their contribu- 
tions with far more ‘assurance if they knew the hospitals 
had some backing in the form of a State grant. Oxford 
and Cambridge did not lose their independence by 
accepting State aid, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the great voluntary hospitals would do so. If it is not 
State aid, but State control, which is feared, nothing 
is so likely to lead to it as the year-in, year-out adver- 
tisement of their financial embarrassment. 

* * * * 

Insulin Cheaper 

One advantage, which it is proper to point out, has 
arisen from the public discussion of the probable effects of 
the increase on the duty on imported insulin. The British 
producers have not only been as good as their word in 
refraining from raising their prices inthe home market, but 
they have shown their sense of gratitude to the Government 
by reducing their prices below the old level. This result 
may, no doubt, be attributed to the healthy publicity 
which has been given to the question; 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Gold 


HE President’s message to Congress on the devalu- 
ation of the dollar is a document of immense inter- 
national importance. Between its lines is written the 
future of the gold standard not only in the United States 
but throughout the world. If America were definitely 
to cut loose from gold, the standard might very soon 
have to be abandoned even by its most stalwart defenders. 
If, on the other hand, she were to return to gold in the 
pre-depression sense, it can hardly be doubted that 
Great Britain would do likewise, with other countries 
in her train. The parities might be different, the 
conditions of operating the standard might be reformed, 
but the principle of the international gold standard 
would be restored to full authority. The President's 
message actually avoids both those courses, and depicts, 
though with still invisible ink, a future for monctary 
gold very different from anything we have yet known. 
The immediate measures foreshadowed by the message 
were not unexpected. The Treasury is to take over, in 
exchange for gold certificates, the gold reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, at their old nominal value. 
Wall Street denounces this action as confiscatory, but it 
has many precedents in other countries—including our 
own—and the banks are in substance no worse off than 
they were when the dollar was attached to gold. Secondly, 
the President proposes an upper limit of 60 cents for 
the new gold value of the dollar; he is already bound 
by a lower limit of 50 cents. This provision is to be 
interpreted as meaning, not that permanent devaluation 
will yet be put into effect at some rate between those 
extremes, but that the Treasury will immediately take 


the profit arising from a 40 per cent. devaluation (equal to 
some £500,000,000 at par), leaving a definitive decision 


to the future. Thirdly, out of the paper profits thus 
created by the writing up of the gold reserves, an 
“exchange equalization fund ” of £400,000,000 is to be 
established, “to bring some greater degree of stability 
in the foreign exchange rates in the interests of the 
American people.” 

The long-term principles that the message lays down 
are, if anything, even more important. Metallic reserves 
are required, says Mr. Roosevelt, for two reasons only— 
to assure the public that token or paper currency will 
not be issued beyond the genuine needs of the country, 
and to settle international trade balances. Silver as 
well as gold must be considered by the nations of the 
world in determining the future of monetary bases ; 
meanwhile time is needed to try out the London Agree- 
ment for the regulation of the silver market. The 
President significantly made no mention of international 
exchange stability in his account of the purposes of a 
metallic base, though in setting up the £400,000,000 
fund he admitted the advantages of greater stability ; 
he preferred to stress the principle that the dollar should 
have “in so far as is possible a fairly constant standard 
of purchasing power.” Here, therefore, is a modified 
expression of the commodity dollar theory. 

Is it possible out of these ingredients to construct a new 
international gold standard? There are clearly three 
possibilities—that international machinery should be set 
up to provide that gold itself should have a constant pur- 
chasing power; that the dollar (or the currency of any 
other country pursuing a similar policy) should be defin- 
itely attached to gold, but that the rate of exchange into 
gold should be varied at long intervals so as to counteract 
any alteration of the level of gold prices ; or that the new 
relation of the dollar to gold, whether fixed or variable, 
should not be allowed in practice to determine the ex- 


change rates, which would fluctuate independently aceoyy, 
ing to movements of relative price levels. These ane 
almost certainly, in inverse order, the three stages by 
which the international gold standard will eventually } 
re-established. It will never be restored in full uni 
international monetary co-operation gives a satisfactoy 
guarantee against a periodical depression of gold pricg, 
As a preliminary, we shall probably see a half-way stay. 
dard, which would differ from the full standard op} 
when, and to the extent that, the national policy of, 


participating country indicated a change in the goli F 


equivalent of its currency. 

Such a system, however, presupposes a readiness ty 
establish a free market for gold at some rate or other, 
variable though it might be from time to time. It is no 
at all certain that the United States is yet prepared—o, 
if prepared, is able—to take that step. If the gold valy 


placed on any currency were above what it was worth § 


internationally, comparing the internal price level with 
the price level outside, then gold would be drained out 
of the country. If it were too low, then gold would pow 
in. Now a depreciation of the dollar to 60 cents gold 
would correspond to an exchange rate of about $5.30 ty 
the £ (taking the frane at 81 to the £, where it stood o 
Monday), whereas the actual rate before the new Pres. 
dential policy became known was about $5.09. Probably, 
the dollar was really worth even more. Thus unless the 
American Treasury is prepared to buy gold and foreig 
currencies on a very large scale the devaluation to 69 cents 
cannot become effective. 

On the other hand, the establishment of the new fund 
is some indication that even without a free gold market 
the authorities mean to hold the dollar down to the 
equivalent of 60 cents. It would be a costly business. 
Thousands of millions of dollars have been invested by 
Americans in foreign securities during the past year asa 
long-term speculation against the dollar—quite apart 
from the short-term bear accounts, the liquidation of 
which has already cost the Reconstruction Financ 
Corporation about $90,000,000 in payment for gold. 
Effective devaluation would start a big repatriation of 
this capital, forcing the Treasury either to take it in the 
form of gold or to allow the dollar once more to appreciate 
in external value. 

How prolonged and how successful the attempt to 
hold down the dollar would be is a matter for speculation; 
some such attempt will certainly be made. The under 
valued dollar is a deflationary element in world economy, 
handicapping (through the intensification of American 
competition and the heightened barrier to American 
markets) the recovery of world prices. If the pound i 
to maintain a relation to the dollar which will give us 
fair chance in competition, it must fall in relation to gold 
currencies. But to keep the Paris rate at, say, 75 franes 
would be almost as costly for the Exchange Equalization 
Account as the new policy is likely to prove for the 
American fund—apart from the added menace to the 
stability of European gold currencies. Thus the day a 
sterling-dollar stabilization has been once again postponed. 
It can be safely and effectively achieved only on a basis 
of comparative purchasing power. The prospects, there 
fore, of world exchange stability and of an inflationary 
movement of world prices are intimately bound up with 
the future course of prices in the United States. Unless 


and until they rise to meet the new exchange rate, the J 


American devaluation must be reckoned a hindrance to 
stability ; yet without devaluation as a first step, stabil 
ization was clearly outside the field of practical politics 
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Art, Industry and Fashion 


LETTER addressed to the President of the Board 
A of Trade, criticizing the composition of the new 
Council for Art and Industry, touches the very heart of 
the practical problem of the applied arts. The signa- 
tories write with the authority of persons actively con- 
cerned with textile manufacture, decoration and the 
fashion and fabric trades. They express their dis- 
appointment at finding that only two or three of the 
members of the Council are definitely associated with the 
design and manufacture of furniture and house decora- 
tion; that there are no authoritative representatives of 
the textile industry ; and in general that those branches 
of industry which have to convert the artist’s design into 
a marketable product are hardly represented. Nor is 
there any official representative of the Royal Society of 
Arts, “‘ founded over 150 years ago for the very objects 
which this new council is formed to promote.” They 
point out that if artists seriously intend to enter the 
service of industry and render acceptable help they must 
“come right down to earth and study the matter-of-fact 
details.” 

This is not in the least a demand that art should 
be prostituted in the trade interests of the manu- 
facturer. On the contrary, it is to ask for perfect 
co-operation on both sides, so that it will be just as 
incumbent on the manufacturer to study artistic appear- 
ance as for the artist to consider the use to which materials 
are to be put. It is no academic question, or a question 
for the diversion of dilettanti. It is a matter which in 
the most -practical possible manner affects the welfare 
of a basic British industry and distributive trades 
associated with it—all hard hit by foreign competition 
—and the whole body of consumers throughout the 
land who buy dresses in the hope of making themselves 
personally attractive, and articles of household use 
with a view to making homes agreeable. Here utility 
and taste are not contrasted; they are inseparable. 
It is not a case between a useful thing that is solely 
for use and an objet-d’art which is solely to give 
pleasure, but of things whose “ eye-appealing ” capacity 
—to quote the Prince of Wales—is an indispensable 
part of their usefulness. It is precisely because the 
French are so practical in their regard for art and 
so artistic in their practice of industry that they have 
successfully harmonized the services which go to the 
making of fabrics and have become the arbiters of 
the dress fashions of the world. 

In a paper read at the Royal Society of Arts some time 
ago, Mr. Edward Symonds maintained that a change in 
the fortunes of Mr. Henry Ford came at a critical moment 
when he discovered that the motoring public were no 
longer satisfied with mechanism and price—they required 
also “ graceful lines and beautiful colourings.” If that is 
true in the motoring business, how much more obviously 
true is it in decoration, in furnishing, and in textiles. 
The speaker asserted that “the artistic side of every 
textile manufacturer’s business is now mainly responsible 
for its success.” No question arises of the artist endea- 
Vouring to foist his elevating services upon a reluctant 
industry, but of industry for its own sake making the 
utmost use of the artist’s skill and taste. Obviously the 
problem is not primarily one for the President of the 
Board of Trade or for any Council that he may choose 
to appoint—though they might be able to help—but for 
industrialists and traders themselves; and these not 
singly, but in co-operation. Excessive individualism 
and conservatism remain to this day the worst enemies 
of the British textile trades. For quality and durability 
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our manufacturers of fabrics have won a world-wide repu- 
tation, and they continue to deserve it. There is nothing 
wrong with our dyers, as dyers, our textile manufacturers, 
as manufacturers, or perhaps even our designers for 
certain specialized purposes. The trouble is to bring these 
elements together, and to give—in the case, for example, 
of dress materials—the right colour and the right design 
in the material that is wanted by the maker-up and the 
actual seller of clothes. 

The supremacy of the French in the sphere of women’s 
dress is not due solely to superiority of taste in making up, 
but equally to superiority in co-operation between all 
branches of the industry. Designers, manufacturers, 
dyers and finishers work together to produce materials 
which the dressmakers want ; and what the dressmakers 
want above all things is something pleasing to the eye 
of the ultimate wearer. It is in this respect that the 
English manufacturers after the war were found wanting. 
Hypnotized by their long tradition of success in producing 
reliable fabrics, they went on turning out reliable fabrics 
that would not wear out. But of what avail to turn out 
dress-material guaranteed to last three years when a 
wearer is determined to discard it within three months ? 
Quality in such a case becomes a disqualification. 
Fashions in dress in these days affect not only the “ fashion- 
able’ public but the whole female population of the 
country, and attractive designs and colours are as 
necessary in the materials which cost a few shillings a 
yard as in those which are sold to the rich at as many 
pounds. The manufacturers who have become aware 
of this fact, and, establishing liaisons with the makers-up, 
have concentrated on getting the right design, texture, 
colour and finish in the materials which the public will 
buy, are the manufacturers who have succeeded in defying 
the trade slump, and in carrying their goods into foreign 
countries against heavy protective duties. But all 
too often it is the other way round. Last year it is 
recorded that there were English fabrics on the market, 
offered at 5s. 6d. a yard, substantially comparable with 
French fabrics sold in this country (after paying duty) 
at from 12s. to 14s. a yard. But the latter, solely by 
reason of their more pleasing design and colour, won 
an easy victory. In the production of the French 
material, art and industry had been in alliance. In the 
other case, art had been ignored. 

Makers of British goods have been renowned for 
resisting the temptation to shoddiness in workmanship. 
But many of them have still to learn that bare utility is 
not enough. We are informed that certain famous Paris 
dressmakers, affected by British import duties, are 
about to open houses in London. Does this mean that 
they intend to purchase their materials from British 
makers ? They will certainly do so if the latter will— 
and they certainly can—provide them with what is 
wanted. The up-to-date manufacturer is wisely directing 
himself to a study of taste, and is intent upon using 
the skill of the artist. And if it be said that it is fashion 
only, and not beauty, which sets the standards, we 
must tentatively reply that even fashion is not in the 
long run divorced from beauty. Fashions could not 
long be set either by dressmakers who made women 
look plain or by conspicuous women who could not 
make themselves seem beautiful. 

As for the artist who is called upon by the industrialist 
to apply his skill to the making of useful things, he need 
not feel that he is subordinating his art because he 
makes it part of his technique to study exactly the 
material in which he is working or the use to which it 
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is put. A Benvenuto Cellini who worked in gold and 
precious stones to execute an order for a Pope or a reigning 
Duke had the advantage of performing the whole task 
from beginning to end with his own hands. But he 
worked faithfully to the requirements of his patrons. 
And so it is with modern applied art. ‘The interposition 
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of the factory is only an added difficulty to be overcone. 
And whether the artist be designing a dress-materia| 
a eretonne, a hearthrug, or a motor-car body ni 
will be serving his art all the better if the attractiy 
appearance of the finished article exactly accords yith 
the purpose it serves, 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


lee of the Cabinet met a little blankly on 
Tuesday, for, instead of considering, as they 
hoped to do, the German reply to the French aide- 
mémoire, they could do little more than speculate on 
the reasons for Germany’s prolonged silence. That 
silence embraces not only the French memorandum but 
the suggestions and interrogations the British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, Sir Erie Phipps, has put forward rather 
Jess formally, and also the very important question of 
Germany’s private debts. Opinions regarding the German 
attitude are rather gloomy, particularly since the French 
aide-mémoire is understood to contain a passage recalling 
an official German statement to the effect that the 
moderation of Germany’s rearmament claim is due only 
to financial considerations. The aide-mémoire is still a 
secret document, but I understand there is some talk 
of publishing it as evidence of France’s own moderation 
and good faith. It has not been realized, for example, 
that the French have offered to reduce not only their 
aircraft but their heavy artillery by half—though both 
offers need defining. The Cabinet, 1 judge, is increasingly 
conscious of the need for having a British policy ready 
against a breakdown of the Franco-German talks. 
x x * #* 

A reading of the revised edition of Dean Inge’s England 
~ admirable so long as it is merely historical— provokes 
certain reflections. ‘The Dean himself enjoys a salary 
of £2,000 a year and a house, and the discharge of his 
official duties has left him leisure to supplement 
that not contemptible income very considerably by his 
contributions to evening papers and other forms of 
journalism. Thus buttressed against fortune he launches 
in the volume in question a sustained attack on the 
working-classes of this country generally and the 
unemployed in particular. References to “ perpetual 
sops to Cerberus in the way of doles, pensions and tribute 
of every kind”; to “ the fact that the country is in a 
state of chronic civil war ”—(this after unemployment 
has been over the two million mark for years without a 
single organized disturbance); to the Speenhamland 
system of doles out of rates and “ its application after 
the Great War on a still more disastrous scale ”-—all this 
would come somehow with rather more grace from one 
whose own seat was a little less amply cushioned and who 
was not committed to the doctrine that we are members 
one of another. The prayer for the gift of daily bread has 
been answered lavishly enough in Dean Inge’s case. He 
seems to regard it as an outrage that it should be answered 
at all in the case of the unemployed man 
his child. 


or his wife or 
Pe x x rm 


Apropos of the Dean of St. Paul's, I must correct a 
slip of which I was guilty in this column a week ago. 
I asked whether the Dean, who is a K.C.V.O., should 
be known as Sir William or Sir Ralph. The answer, 
apparently, is neither. Just as clergy of the Church of 
England cannot be elected to the House of Commons 
so they cannot be knighted. Dean Inge, therefore, 
when awarded the rank of Knight Commander of the 
Victorian Order, became entitled to wear the insignia 
of the order, and to use the appropriate letters after his 


name, but he does not become “ Sir” because he neve 

received the accolade, So, at least, Iam informed—and| 

believe accurately. A baronet can, of course, take 

orders and retain his title, but that is another matter, 
* * x * 

Lord Rothermere’s “ Hurrah for the Blackshirts" 
article in Monday’s Daily Mail is not entirely negligible, 
It is quite true that the Daily Mail is little read by 
people who think ; it is equally true, as the Manchest 
Guardian demonstrates with the aid of a number ¢ | 
telling quotations, that previous nostrums of Lord 
Rothermere’s, such as the United Empire Party, have 
been ignominious fiascos. But the Blackshirts, like the 
Daily Mail, appeal to people unaccustomed to thinking, 
The average Daily Mail reader is a potential Blackshirt 
ready made. When Lord Rothermere tells his clienték 
to go and join the Fascists some of them pretty certainly 
will. There is little sign of the British Fascists becoming 
a danger, but they may quite well become a nuisance, 
But nothing Lord Rothermere can say will help them 
much as dictatorship-talk from the Left. Meanwhile, 
Lord Beaverbrook, it is interesting to observe, launch 
the slogan, “ Empire Ever, Nazi-ism Never.” Nazi-isn 
in this sense appears to include Fascism of all brands. 

a * * * 

Whether Soviet Russia actually intends to join the 
League or not, it no doubt suits her, in view of the tension 
with Japan, to have it thought that she is moving 
increasingly away from isolation into new companionships. 
The interesting point about her attitude is that it is 
pretty sure to be diametrically opposed to Italy’s in th 
matter of the predominance of the Great Powers.  Soviel 
foreign policy changes little, and no doubt it is very 
much what it was when I discussed the League with ¥. 
Chicherin, then Commissar for Foreign Affairs, ten F 
years and more ago. One of his objections to the League } 
was its provision of permanent seats on the Council for 
Great Powers. ‘ But suppose Russia had a permanent F 
seat herself?’ I rejoinecd—only to have the suggestion F 
that that would make any difference rejected with 
indignation. No doubt M. Litvinoff would take. the 
same line today. 

x * * S 

The introduction of political propaganda into ordinary 
cinemas is a dangerous game. Too many people cat 
play at it. But the Polish Corridor propaganda —unde 
the title Ombres sur Europe—at the Cinema Hous 
theatre is so astonishingly well done as to be wort 
seeing as a tour de force. The basis is an aeroplane tri) q 
through the so-called Corridor, with frequent stops to 
sce places of note, interviews with loeal mayors and 
others who explain how incradicably Polish the whek 
area is, pictures of the trains running without the smallest F 
difficulty or hindrance across the Corridor from Germany 
to Germany, of Polish regiments féted by the inhabitants, 
of the festival of homage to the sea on the Gdynia 
Danzig coast, and so on. The thing is extraordinarily F 
telling without ever being blatant—French screen psyche F 
logy at its best, The Poles could never haye put thei! 
own case half as well. JANUS, 
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Christianity and Conduct: 


I.—Is the Ideal Practical ? 


By Canon F. R. BARRY 


[This ts the first of two articles by Canon Barry introducing a short series to which Lord Hugh Cecil, 
The Bishop of Bradford and other writers are contributing.| 


HE centre of interest in religious discussion is 
shifting from Theology to Ethics. The question 
about “ Science and Religion,” in its speculative form, is 
becoming outworn. It is being raised, rather, in terms 
of conduct. The pressure of circumstances is forcing 
pack a harassed generation on to immediate practical 
issues. Life is too exacting and insistent and the 
demand of action too urgent to leave men leisure or 
taste for speculation. Men and brethren, what. shall 
we do? is the real question of the nineteen-thirties. 
Religiously this means a revived demand for a prac- 
ticable personal religion, and a concern with “religious 
experience ” which may even evince a contempt for 
“theology.” Morally, it means that the Christian 
Church has to face an objective and relentless, though 
by no means always unfriendly, scrutiny as regards the 
validity of its ethical values and the sincerity of its moral 
teaching. It has not so much to substantiate its theology 
as to vindicate itself as a way of living. 

The effect of the war years, and their dreadful conse- 
quences on the minds and spirits of those who have 
passed through them, have been very admirably inter- 
preted in Miss Brittain’s Testament of Youth. The old 
loyalties were wounded to death. The old moral and 
spiritual landmarks were obliterated in suffering and 
despair. The traditional values seemed to be discredited, 
their sanctions shattered and faith strained to breaking- 
point. The familiar world of the last generation seemed 
to vanish in utter disillusionment, and the younger men 
and women groped their way, cruelly hurt and morally 
bewildered, into the cold and ambiguous dawn of the 
challenging and chaotic nineteen-twenties. Many found 
the ordeal too much for them. Miss Brittain herself came 
bravely through, disillusioned, reticent, but free ; taught 
by experience, armed with realism, equipped with naked 
biological knowledge, and a strong hope in a rational 
human future. 

That is, in effect, the Scientific Humanism which 
has been described as “ the religion of educated people 
under forty.” It seemed to be full of promise and 
reasoned confidence. Belief in God may have been shat- 
tered, yet she could still hold on to belief in man. But 
that faith, which seemed almost till yesterday to be so 
full of hope and promise, is already tumbling about our 
ears. Faith in human nature is less easy. The ideals of 
liberal Humanitarianism are being defeated at point 
after point. A cyclone of reaction is in full blast. There 
is a growing distrust of freedom, which seems to spring 
from an increasing scepticism about human nature and 
The faith that was to have led to a new 
Once 


its possibilities. 
order is now itself being broken and discredited. 
more we must seek for a new moral dynamic, a faith to 
inspire creative reconstruction, and resist the wearing- 
down process of inertia, disappointment and futility. 

Can the Christian ethic meet the world’s need? Amid 
some hope there is also much scepticism about its 
ability to survive the test. 

On the one hand, the widespread disillusionment with 
the prescriptions of economic experts, and the sense of 
futility which invests politics, are driving men back with 
an almost desperate urgency on the need for moral and 
spiritual leadership. On the other hand, the impression 
is widespread that traditional Christian morality is 
now a discredited and outworn programme, which has 
served its turn but is now played out. It survives 


but as a picturesque anachronism, like the Lord Mayor's 
coach or the Bishop’s gaiters, and can offer no effective 
contribution to the social and moral needs of the 
twentieth century. There is no doubt that this is the 
suggestion which the publie accepts from its best- 
known instructors. As a guide to the civilization of the 
future the Christian ethic is set aside. Scientific Hu- 
manism distrusts it. Writers like Mr. Wells have de- 
spaired of it. That strange mixture of Freud and Greek 
Cynicism which goes by the name of the New Morality 
pours on it contemptuous derision. Fiction and Drama 
treat it as an Aunt Sally: the bell rings every time you 
hit it. What are the causes of this corroding scepticism ? 

Much of it is due to sheer misunderstanding and some 
to wilful misrepresentation. Those who attack Christian 
theology are, very often, attacking beliefs which are held 
by no educated Christians; and the critics are them- 
selves often culpable for their ignorance of what they 
profess to criticize. Similarly, the attack on the Christian 
ethic is often based (whether or not deliberately) on some 
appallingly obscurantist utterance by one of its least 
qualified exponents. Thus we find pilloried as “ Christian 
morality ” an attitude or a standard of conduct against 
which the genuine Christian ethic is in fact pledged and 
‘ager to protest. But Christians themselves are partly 
to blame for this. We have been too prone to equate 
Christian ethics with outworn codes of respectability 
which the modern conscience, rightly perhaps, repudiates. 
We have, for instance, given the impression that the 
Christian ideal of family life is bound up with the English 
divorce law, with its cruelties and its ignomipious subter- 
fuges. We have thus led many sincere peopie to identify 
** Christian ”? morals with cruelty ; and pechaps nothing 
has done more than this to bring the Christian standard 
into contempt. 

Some of it, also, is due to disappointment. There are 
many, chiefly among the younger people, who have made 
up their minds regretfully yet decisively that the moral 
outlook of Christianity is so irremediably tainted with 
privilege, nationalism, and exploitation as to forfeit its 
title to offer guidance to an honest and open-eyed genera- 
tion. They have looked to it and it has seemed to fail 
them ; and therefore they turn upon it and seek to smash 
it with the anger of disappointed enragés. And in this, 
again, there is just enough truth to summon Christians 
to repentance. 

But beyond these more obvious reasons there is, I 
believe, one that goes deeper, and it is with this that in 
these articles I am chiefly and directly concerned. It is, 
perhaps, the practical form of the * religion and science ”’ 
debate. It is the idea that a religious ethic, based on an 
** otherworldly ”’ allegiance, must be inconsistent and in- 
compatible with the * scientific” morality of prevision, 
planning, and reconstruction which are needed to shape 
the patterns of the new order. Our young men and 
women are out-and-out realists. Romanticism makes no 
appeal to them. Warm rhetoric and vague uplift, un- 
harnessed to any machinery for action, are what this 
generation most despises. Sentimentalism, in morals or 
religion, is the one sin for which it has no forgiveness. It 
must therefore be shown, on behalf of the Christian ethic, 
not only that its ideal is valid, but that it is actual and 
realistic like the straight lines of our steel and concrete 
architecture. For admittedly no ethic can live which 
ignores the conditions of the world it lives in, 
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In Defence of Old Age 


By GILBERT MURRAY 


HE depravity of the young has been kept well before 

our eyes of late years both by the Press and the 
Their standard of conduct, we are assured, is not 
at all what Lord Beaverbrook, or even the Mothers’ 
Union, could desire. Yet the Dean of St. Paul’s is now 
explaining how deeply the middle-aged and elderly have 
declined even from that standard. About the age of 
fifty, he finds, there comes upon us “a sort of fatty 
We “ play for safety.” 
Sometimes, 


pulpit. 


degeneration of the conscience.” 
We lose touch with daring and heroism. 
indeed, we come to the conclusion that in our strenuous 
vouth we have been too strict with ourselves, and we 
begin to “ lead a double life.” 

Much of this is true. My conscience, I confess, is nothing 
like what it was in its prime, when, unless memory deceives 
me, its beak and wings were rather a terror to the neigh- 
It has become indolent like the rest of me, 
though possibly also a little more intelligent. The ques- 
tionings of conscience certainly play a less prominent and 
disturbing part in my ordinary life than they did in the 
vears between seventeen and twenty-seven. 

But, after all, what is one to expect? By fifty you 
have, as a rule, formed the way of life that more or less 
suits you. You grow lazicr, no doubt, and more casy- 
going; but then your doctor has probably told you that 


bourhood. 


you must, so conseience has no case against you. 

The ‘ double life,” however, intrigues me. I confess 
that until the Dean put the idea into my head I had 
never thought of it at all. It has great fascinations. A 
wise man has said that it is equally depressing to reflect 
** T shall go on just like this to the end of my life,”’ and to 
think: ‘“ This is the end. I shall never do this again.” 
A double life seems indicated as the way out; but Tam 
sure it is no good beginning at fifty. The double life is 
an adventure, a daring gamble, a strain on the pocket 
not at all the thing for a fatty degenerate 
Those who wish to live doubly 
I suspect that those elderly 


and the nerves ; 
of sedentary habits. 
should begin at twenty. 
men who, as the Dean justly says, are from time to time 
discovered misbehaving themselves, have come to it in a 
rather different way. Life is long and varied ; and a man 
may easily find on some occasion that he has slipped into 
doing something which he had always regarded as 
‘simply not done,” and that no particular consequences 
have resulted. So he does it again, and then again, till 
at last the consequences follow. 

Children tend to think that adults are never naughty, 
and we adults often speak of children as “innocent.” 
An amiable mistake on each side. We grown-ups 
seldom omit to wash, seldom steal jam from cupboards 
or bite our nurse ; but then we have, as a rule, no person 
in immediate and intimate authority over us. We do not 
bite because we have much more effective methods ; 
we do not steal jam because we can get it without stealing. 
Tn the matter of washing there seems to be a difference, 
but I doubt if it goes deep. A child mostly omits to wash 
because it is absorbingly interested in something else, and 
is detected because that something else mostly has oil or 
Most of my literary friends, 
when interested in their work, come to meals unwashed 
and late, and sometimes a little inky. I fully agree with 
the Dean that most of us grown-ups would be much im- 
proved by an occasional whipping. If you look at an 
average family, in any class of society, you will be apt to 
see children who are under strict guidance and discipline 
at school and at least liable to snubbing when tiresome 
at home, and who consequently are forming habits of 


mud about it somewhere. 


obedience and self-control ; while the adult heads of the 
family, subjected to no guidance or discipline at all, ar 
losing the good habits they had once learnt, and oftey 
developing the vices that come from unopposed power, 


Yet, on the whole, how nice elderly people are! The 
late Edmund Gosse used to be eloquent on the ferocity 


of the young, their jealousies, their arrogance, their 
pitiless lack of consideration, when compared with the 
placable and modest ways of the elderly. (Ile held the 
interesting theory that the most ferocious were probably 
murdered by seeret orders from Seotland Yard, and 
only the comparatively human allowed to survive, 
I think it is true that older people are kinder, They have 
more experience, more understanding, and hence more 
sympathy. They are sceptical towards the heroic because 
they know how deeply tinged with self-deception their 
own heroic sentiments have been, and how easy it is to 
mistake vanity for nobleness. I sometimes suspect that 
the vehemence of the young is due, more than they realize, 
to fear. I suffered greatly from fear in my ‘teens and 
twenties ; fear that people in power over me would take 
offenee at my views or behaviour or manners or dress, 
and consequently hate me; or that somehow T should 
be unable any longer to conceal my extreme incompctence 
and unworthiness. A good deal of the solid steadiness and 
even dullness of middle age comes from the cessation of 
these fears. 

In the main the differences that separate the old from 
the young reduce themselves to two: increased experience 
and diminished vitality, Inereased experience is all to 
the good ; the sobriety that it may bring is not a weak- 
ness but a strength. It is the loss of vitality that is the 
irremediable loss, It must not be denied or minimized, 
Yet, when we are told by statisticians that the proportion 
of old people in the population is increasing, because lives 
are longer and births fewer, we must not assume that the 
average vitality is neeessarily less. If life is growing 
longer that ought to mean that vitality is lasting longer, 
and without any doubt that is the ease. It is calculated 
that at least ten years have been added, since the middle 
of the last century, to the Jength of women’s life. But 
the inerease in vitality is even greater. In Miss Austen's 
time a woman of twenty-cight was nearly passce; a 
woman of forty is now in her prime. 

Old) Punehes show us the adventures of poor Mr. 
Briggs riding, fishing, shooting, and walking up_ the 
hill to Hampstead with many a puff and blow. Mr, 
Briggs was only forty, but no doubt he ate too mueh, 
drank too much and took far too little exercise, He could 
never have stood up to Lord Balfour at tennis, still less to the 
late Master of Balliol at hockey, when those two eminent 
moderns were deep in their seventies. The mind is said 
to keep its vigour longer than the body. Yet I see from 
The Times that two men of seventy have recently been 
piloting acroplanes. A few years back a man of sixty-two 

who shall say he played for safety or disregarded the 
heroic ?—backed himself to swim against a_ sea-lion. 
I hardly like to quote him, because, though technically 
speaking, he won, I doubt if the sea-lion understood the 
rules; but no such drawback applies to my favourite hero, 
a man of eighty who was killed by a fall while sliding down 
the banisters. It appeared from the evidence before the 
coroner that his physician had warned him against 
the danger of the practice when he was sixty, but deceased 
said it had always been his custom, and he continued 
it with success for another twenty years. What a life 
he must have had! 
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The old long to be young, and the young long to be old. 
If there are, as Oscar Wilde said, two tragedies in life, 
“not getting what you want, and getting it,” the old 
are doomed to the first, the young to the second ; and in 
hoth cases the great desire leads to friction and mis- 
understanding. How tiresome to all about it is the young 
creature pressing before its time to every step that seems 
to mean manhood or womanhood, to smoke, to sit up, to 
drink cocktails, to profess knowledge of this wicked 


world! And how much more sadly beguiled is the old 
man-—less often, I think, the old woman—who allows the 
unforgettable loveliness of youth to become a Vivian to 
his Merlin, who craves to possess or be close to everything 
young because he dreams that in that way youth will be 
his, and the world in its spring again. 

After all, Miss Macaulay has well warned us. We can 
only escape from one “ dangerous age” to fall into 
another, 


Hitlerism as a Sex Problem 


By RODNEY COLLIN 


“ IS love that makes the world go round,” says 

folk-wisdom, and the Viennese psychologists 
have added a modern rider to the effect that “tis lack 
of it that spokes the wheels. Sexual inhibition and 
distortion are widely recognized as a_root-cause of 
individual vagaries. Kven the possibility of sexual 
repression On a national scale, as in the England of 
1850, is now acknowledged, and the important psycholo- 
gical effects thereof are being investigated. But a 
psycho-analytical interpretation of history and _ politics, 
which should naturally follow from any acceptance of 
Freudianism, remains unwritten, save where such 
pioneers as Floyd Dell and John Langdon-Davies have 
begun to shed some little light. 

Today, the mind of Germany seems especially to ery 
for such treatment, and a tentative analysis of that 
nation should be useful, not only for the immediate 
understanding of her problems, but also to show the 
general tendency of our modern industrial system. 

The healthy norm, in this connexion, I take to be a 
satisfying and stimulating sex-life for the majority of 
a nation’s citizens, leading in most cases to permanent 
monogamous marriage with the responsibility of family. 
The fulfilment of these conditions tends towards peace, 
stability, thrift, wide distribution of private property, 
and the flowering of culture which is only possible when 
primitive fearsareallayed. Tolerance will be common, and 
bellicose sadism and religious or social fanaticism absent. 

Now take the case of post-War Europe, and especially 
that of Germany. A four-years’ habit of segregation, 
into masculine armies on the one hand and feminine 
home-tenders on the other, had instilled a homosexual 
tendency which a few years’ physical licence could hardly 
begin to mitigate. Several factors made the resumption 
of normal sexual relations in 1919 only apparent. The 
alleviation of war-leaves had left a habit of regarding 
sex as an impermanent hunger demanding quick satis- 
faction. From abstinence men turned to promiscuity, 
notoriously a neurotic state. In addition, unemploy- 
ment and the terror of it made them less willing to con- 
template marriages which they might prove unable to 
support. The true goal of normality—love-companion- 
ship and family—could never properly be reached. 

In the German cities these tendencies were quickly 
exaggerated. The Teutons have always been given 
to military discipline, and discipline, being a standard 
product, is the recognized enemy of full heterosexuality, 
Which is fundamentally individual. Admittedly there 
was a post-War reaction, but it was to irresponsible 
sexuality and “freedom” rather than towards the com- 
plete marriage ideal. The unofficial volunteer armies, 
the literary preoccupation with perversity, the notorious 
night clubs for men only, these straws showed how 
deep went the underground currents. 

Finally came the depression of 1931, which condemned 
6,000,000 to unemployment, and denied a quarter of 
the adult population its birthright of marriage and 
offspring. Men were sent apart into male labour camps, 


and the “free”? women, with their so shallow and incom- 
plete experience, went back to the homes of their parents. 

Sex starvation turned ugly and flamed into fanaticism, 
cruelty and bitterness. Distorted sex showed itself in 
Jew-baiting, persecution, ultra-puritanism, and in such 
treatment as that meted to the Communist Deputy 
Frau Janowski, which is only explicable in terms of 
homosexual sadism. More innocuously, these frustrations 
were in many cases sublimated into extreme patriotism, 
loyalty, and a certain disciplined idealism. 

Such a psychological revolution threw up representative 
leaders—Hitler, in whose life there has been no other 
woman but his mother, and Goering the alleged drug- 
addict, of whom one of his personal henchmen has said: 
“The women all love him and he doesn’t remember them 
for an hour.” Here are two sexual abnormals—the one 
with a childhood fixation, the other with the arrested 
adolescence of a Casanova. Both are unable to conceive 
the normal ideal of full and equal heterosexual love 
and marriage, on which the stability and beauty of any 
cultured society ultimately depend. So Hitler, with 
his back-to-the home slogan, endeavours to transform 
all German women to the mother of his ideal; while 
Goering, unfulfilled in private life, exercises a fanatical 
and compensatory blood-lust in public. It is necessary 
to add that these distorted mentalities, though unfor- 
tunate, are not in themselves blameworthy : the tragedy 
lies in the power wielded by such abnormals over other 
and average people. 

New Germany, then, is man’s creation: the inspiration 
and influence of woman as companion is w! oly lacking. 
“Many thousands of the younger National-Socialists,” 
says Ludwig Lewisohn, “are in fact substituting love 
and loyalty towards male-comrades and leaders for the 
love of woman, who is limited to breeding and caring 
for the very young.” Where woman is thus neglected, 
as during the Crusades, warriorship and the conqueror’s 
courage will be exalted, while the things of the mind 
and spirit will be abased. Modern Germany is close 
to the state of Spartan Greece, where boys were segre- 
gated under soldier-teachers and grew up in a military 
male companionship, until at middle-age they should 
marry girl-wives solely to perpetuate their race. This 
was once an ideal, but it is no longer that of the truly 
adult man. 

Yet it is still possible that the seeds of psychological 
convalescence lie buried in the situation. In Italy 
Mussolini early recognized the danger, and has attempted 
to enforce normality by mass-methods. Hitler, by 
removing women from industry, is giving to men new 
fields of employment and a greater certainty of livelihood. 
With renewed opportunity and his direct encouragement, 
they are entering more easily into the permanent marriage- 
relationship. In the long run, human instincts, however 
warped in a single generation, should find fulfilment and 
stability therein. In twenty years the psychological 
sickness of Germany may have given way to new health 
The madness will then be passed. 
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A Challenge to Spiritualism 


By Lt.-Colonel R. H. ELLIOT * 


[A rejoinder to Col. Elliot’s article by C. E. M. Joad will appear in next week’s “ Spectator.’’} 


HE two great religions of the West, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, have never doubted survival 
after death. It has been very different in the East. 
Hinduism has concerned itself with metempsychosis 
and with the ultimate absorption of individual souls 
into Bramah, whilst Buddha and Confucius declined 
even to speculate on the possibilities of a future existence. 
Perhaps the virile Western mind found it hard to accept 
the complete blotting out of its earthly activities, whilst 
the placid fatalistic Easterner was content to leave 
to the morrow its evil and its good. Spiritualism enters 
the picture as a religion “ with something plus.” It 
has not accepted survival axiomatically, but has desired 
to experiment and to prove its thesis. Christianity, 
especially its Roman branch, and modern science have 
both opposed it vigorously, but on widely different 
grounds. The latter has called for proofs of every 
datum submitted for its acceptance, surely a reasonable 
demand with such important issues at stake. Spiritual- 
ism’s claim to have established connexion with those 
who have “passed over” has unfortunately been 
complicated prejudicially by the introduction into 
séances of various physical phenomena which have, 
only too often, been shown to have been fraudulently 
produced. 

The Magic Circle, the largest and most influential 
body of conjurers in the Empire, reappointed after 
the War its Occult Committee to investigate phenomera 
cliimed as supernormal. This Committee includes 
members of different professions and branches of business. 
All are expert conjurers. No opportunity has been 
lost, and yet, after fifteen years, we cannot point to 
a single observation in support of spiritualism. We 
have met with much obstruction and have not seldom 
encountered credulity, exaggeration and fraud, but 
we still keep an open mind and are as ready as ever to 
test fresh phenomena, promising absolute fair play, 
but demanding the right to employ rigid methods and 
to publish our findings, whatever they may be. 

The history of the occult is very ancient and goes 
back to prehistoric times, when human knowledge was 
very limited, and when facts now well known were 
grasped weakly, if at all. Spiritualism runs through 
the beliefs of primitive tribes and is rooted in long buried 
civilizations. Our nursery rhymes, our superstitions, 
our harvest and other customs, have come down through 
endless generations. They are like the dykes, the 
tumuli, the Celtic fields and the lynchets of our West 
country, which many take for the creations of yesterday, 
but which date back thousands of years. Even the 
most scientific mind finds it hard to shed the heritage 
of the past. ‘Time has swept away many pseudo-sciences. 
Others, like astrology and alchemy, have been replaced 
by volumes of modern knowledge. And yet it is true, 
even today, that whilst rationality is man-wide, logicality 
is the slow and painful acquisition of the few. 

Too often propositions which rest on no solid foun- 
dation are advanced with the demand that the scientist 
should either rebut or accept them. This is wholly 
unwarranted. We are not obliged to reconstruct our 
scientific knowledge on inadequate or incorrect data. 
The burden of disproving these new assertions does not 
lie with us; that of proving them lies with those who 
bring them forward. Human progress has been founded 





* Col, Elliot is Chairman of the Occult Committee of the Magic 
Circle. 


on the careful collection and analysis of accurate data, 
and on the derivation therefrom of reliable deductions, 
Along that road alone lies the hope of future advance. 

If spiritualism really puts us into communication with 
those who have passed on to a higher life, the Messages 
received should obviously be on a lofty plane and should 
include the revelation of noble and epoch-making 
thoughts, such as have emanated from the great teachers 
of the past. Instead, they are of a uniformly low order, 
reminding us once again that men do not gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles. A great mind thinks great 
thoughts and a small mind mean ones. Re-read the 
well-known book Raymond. Can its ridiculous trivialities 
have really emanated from that fine young man in aq 
higher stage of existence, or are they the feeble outpour. 
ings of the mediocre minds of the mediums? Study 
the many messages that claim to have been received 
from another world. All are on the same level. What 
is the obvious inference ? 

Spiritualists contend that though a large number of 
mediums have in the past been convicted of fraud, this 
fact should not prejudice our acceptance of any new 
claimant. They go further, and maintain that a medium 
convicted of fraud on previous occasions may next time 
be perfectly genuine, and that he should be accepted 
afresh without bias. Throughout the whole range of 
science there runs the insistent demand for scrupulous 
honesty in every worker, whatever his branch. Mistakes, 
errors of observation, incorrect deductions and faulty 
logic are freely pardoned, but the liar once detected is 
finished with for good. To his former colleagues he is 
dead. Science which forgives everything else has no 
forgiveness for fraud. The spiritualist cannot have it 
both ways. If he claims to be working on scientific lines 
he must conform to the code under which all science 
works. If not, let him cease to appeal to it. 

A few men of high distinction have given their support 
to spiritualism, and much has been made of this. As 
compared with the great bulk of their colleagues, such 
men are few indeed. Even if they were not, the case 
would have to stand on its merits and not on those of its 
advocates. Moreover, a man may be very distinguished 
in one line and very unreliable in others. In his own 
laboratory he may be rigidly scientific and submit 
everything to the cold test of reason. Outside it, when 
his emotions are stirred, he may allow himself to be 
led to conclusions which astonish those who know 
him. 

Wonderful stories are told of spirit photography, and 
the Occult Committee has devoted much time to this 
subject. 
such thing as a genuine 
these photographs is a 


“ec 


spirit extra.” The faking of 
very profitable affair, and 
great ingenuity has been expended in elaborating the 
devices employed for the purpose. New methods are 
being continually introduced by enterprising photo- 
graphers. The detection of the actual method used 
demands considerable training and aptitude, as well as 
the careful study of each individual case. The blatant 
hypocrisy often mixed up with these practices is re- 
volting. Flimsy excuses are offered to evade challenges 
for investigation. The argument “thy money perish 
with thee,” used in refusing us a sitting, is absurd when 
coming from people who are daily taking the guineas of 
sorrowing relatives. If they can take their money, why 
not ours? If they are able to prove to the Occult Com- 


Our unhesitating conclusion is that there is no | 
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mittee that they can produce “ spirit extras” under 
test conditions we shall unhesitatingly make known our 
findings to the Press, who will give them a publicity 
pevond that of their wildest dreams, They will not 
face our tests because they dare not. The shallow excuses 
that they offer us are the thinnest possible camouflage. 
To return to spiritualism proper: the issues involved 


‘6 


are momentous, and men of good will on both sides 
should unite in this investigation whatever views they 
hold. Any effort to score points at the expense of those 
who differ from us would be lamentable. Two thousand 
years ago a Great Teacher said: ‘“‘ Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” Let us all 
concentrate on the search for it. 


The Young Tory’s Outlook 


By KEITH STEEL-MAITLAND* 


OUNG Conservatives have just been making their 
views known to the world. If the Conference 

of University Conservatives which was recently held at 
Manchester was representative, and I think it was, 
jt showed that there is a definite body of opinion among 
Conservatives of my generation, and one which differs 


very widely from that which prevailed at the Party 
Conference last year. 
Our discussion on the proposed constitution for 


India showed that there was little desire to criticize 
the policy of the Government at this stage. “ Wait 
for the Joint Committee to report” was the cry of 
many a speaker, and I think that most of us realize the 
necessity for fuller knowledge than we can come 
by at present before we damn or endorse the intricate 
provisions of the White Paper. Some representatives 
doubted whether the White Paper proposals could ever 
operate satisfactorily and offered for discussion a resolu- 
tion to transfer the Government of India to the King 
in Council. But they admitted that their scheme was 
a very tentative proposal that was intended to promote 
discussion rather than give fixed expression to their 
determined views. Most of us, however, felt that such 
a scheme was impracticable and that no decision could 
be reached before the Report of the Select Committee 
had become available. 

But if caution and admitted ignorance governed our 
debate on India, there was no lack of criticism upon the 
Government’s unemployment policy. We feel that the 
work of the National Government has fallen into 
the two categories of Salvage and Reconstruction. The 
task of rescuing the country from the condition into 
which it had fallen by the late summer of 1931 has been 
accomplished in a way that redounds to the credit of 
the Administration, but we also feel that there is little 
sign as yet of the Government taking measures of 
reconstruction that will ensure the renewed prosperity 
of British trade and industry. And we cannot help 
feeling that the technique of bringing order out of chaos 
that Mr. Elliot has so brilliantly employed in the case 
of agriculture ought to be applied wherever it is possible 
to other branches of our national life. While we recognize 
the many and varied improvements that it is hoped to 
achieve through the Unemployment Insurance Bill, we 
feel that the financial burdens on the distressed areas 
must receive the earnest attention of the Government, 
and that there is a duty laid on the Conservative Party to 
make provision by legislation for the support of the 
unemployed in such districts. Only a beginning has been 
made with the fundamental evil of unemployment as 
opposed to the administrative side of Unemployment 
Insurance. The leaders of the Conservative Party 
Should never forget that the Party was dismissed by 
the electorate from oflice in 1929 because it had failed 
to reduce unemployment below the million mark. There 
can be no standing still while the present figure, though 

* The writer of this article, who is Librarian of the Oxford 
Union and President of the Oxford University Conservative Club, 
took a leading part in the recent Conference of University Conserva- 
tive Associations at Manchester. 





very substantially reduced in the last few months, 
is still about double that of 1928. 

While the activities of the Administration in the field 
of domestic affairs evoke feelings that are at once 
optimistic and apprehensive, we view the Government’s 
foreign policy with inquisitive eagerness. Will the 
Government lend its support to France in attempting 
to work the League of Nations as it is at present con- 
stituted, or will Ministers use this crisis in League history 
to co-operate boldly in freeing the League from the 
shackles of the Treaty of Versailles and establishing it 
as really representative of the nations of the world, an 
institution through which the problems of international 
politics can be settled quietly and with calm delibera- 
tion? It will be diflicult for Ministers to pursue such 
a policy. It is viewed sceptically by able and respected 
leaders; and the Conservative Conference at Bir- 
mingham was not entirely favourable to the way of 
international co-operation. We realize that the Govern- 
ment has attempted, frequently with success, to hold 
the balance between German claims for revision and the 
French desire to maintain as far as possible the status 
quo. But we feel that the time has come for Britain 
to urge the legitimate satisfaction of Germany’s plea. 
Military victory is a wasting asset, and the Germany of 
1918 is not the Germany of today. It is not a question 
of yielding to the tactless menaces of a section of the 
Nazi party, but rather of assisting the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Germany. And such a policy can only be 
successfully accomplished by international co-operation. 
Another European war would necessitate another Treaty 
of Versailles, and that in turn would provoke a further 
outbreak. It is through the League alone that the old 
cycle can be eliminated ; only thus can a just and con- 
certed settlement be arrived at, and it is to that task 
that British foreign policy should be devoted. 

The reorganization of the League of Nations would 
not be an easy task. We feel, however, that there are 
certain reforms that are immediately practicable. In 
the first place, no Power should be able merely to obstruct 
Secondly, territorial questions should be 
of the countries affected. The 
an issue that concerns fifty- 


business. 
referred to a Committee 
Polish Corridor is not 
seven nations. Thirdly, consideration should be given 
to the relative importance of States. At the moment, 
the League is beloved of the little for it 
gives them an equality they do not in fact possess. 
The same reason inspires the distrust of Geneva that 
is prevalent in Germany. The attitude of the little 
Powers to Germany is that of a well-brought-up 
family entertaining a relative who has been through tke 
bankruptcy court. 

Perhaps such consideration could be given by altering 
the functions of the Council. It this proposal proved 
unacceptable a committee of the Great Powers could be 
constituted within the League to meet informally and 
matters in which they were predominantly 
interested. Granted the willingness, the Four-Power 
Pact could be adapted to this end, This would lessen 


Powers, 


discuss 
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the political work of the League—always the least 
successful branch of League activity—while leaving 
matters of more universal import to the Assembly. 
While there was widespread support for a policy of 
co-operation at Geneva, it was immediately clear from 
the discussions on disarmament that ensued that opinion 
was divided. We feel that rearmament by Great Britain 
at present would be looked at askance by other 
countries and would damage British prestige far more 
than it could hope to enhance it. But we also feel that 
further disarmament by Britain is impossible unless 
other Powers concurrently follow our example. Great 
Britain has given more than a lead, she has shown 


English and Scots: 


=== 


that sincerity backs her proposals, and it is not, in tact 
British armaments that at the moment constitute fo 
impediment to international goodwill. The decline jy 
our air-power is evidence that England has no wish to 
dominate the Continent with an overwhelming ip. 
force. 

Such are some of the ideas that inspire young Cop. 
servatives at the present time. Many of them are 
nebulous. Almost all are tentative. But the recent 
Conference at Manchester has shown that many of 
us believe that it is along these lines that the 
domestie and foreign policy of the Government should 
be directed. 


The Gulf Between 


By J. A. MacCULLOCH 


HE Englishman loves to tell humorous stories about 
the Scot, the point of which is usually his (suppo- 
sititious) meanness or lack of humour. And the Scot 
has a large store of tales about Englishmen, based 
perhaps on a wilful misunderstanding of their character, 
but which disprove his lack of humour and are not devoid 
of a piercing wit. Probably many Scots secretly or openly 
pity the Englishman : it would be hard to say why. But 
for several centuries our southern neighbours tried to 
conquer Scotland, and often carried fire and sword through 
great parts of it, yet found it unconquerable. That may 
account in part for this compassionate attitude. The 
Scot, too, is aware that much of the English misunder- 
standing of his country and himself is due to sheer 
ignorance on the part of those who have never seen 
Scotland, and that there is no desire to seek knowledge, 
while the dogmatism of ignorance produces absurd 
mistakes about us, our country, our character, and our 
climate. The Scot cannot help commiserating that 
attitude, though it irritates him, and being himself con- 
sumed by a wholesome curiosity and desire to know, he 
wonders why anyone should be content to continue in 
ignorance about what he cannot help regarding as im- 
portant topics. 

On the other hand, much hatred and prejudice were 
born of these old wars ; and, besides, Scotland has often 
felt itself unjustly treated since then. We do not forget 
the Darien business, nor our sacrifices at the Union, nor 
Cumberland’s buteheries. And it is certain that when 
we gave England a king and many Scotsmen_ passed 
south of the Border, the English prejudices against 
Scotland were increased, often with no good reason. 

Other causes have led to misunderstanding or ignor- 
ance, The predominant religious communions in cither 
country differ fundamentally on many points, and the 
average Presbyterian feels himself lost in an English 
cathedral or parish chureh, while the Anglican would not 
be at home in a Presbyterian kirk. Of course, happily, 
not all Scots are Presbyterians, a fact unknown to many 
Englishmen, and Scottish Episcopalians understand 
their southern neighbours better, on that score at least. 
Then Scots law differs from English law. And there are 
many other points of difference, more or less striking, 
but all tending to foster misunderstanding. 

All that made Stevenson write more than fifty years 
ago, with more truth then than now: ‘* A Scotsman may 
tramp the better part of Europe and the United States, 
and never again receive so vivid an impression of foreign 
travel and strange lands and manners as on his first 
excursion into England.” This had been his own expe- 
rience. “ I cannot get over my astonishment ; it increases 
every day, at the hopeless gulf there is between England 


and Scotland and English and Scotch.” Of course, 


Stevenson had the artist's and poet’s sensitiveness : he 
was young and far from home: and he may have felt 
differences more keenly than others. Doubtless, too, he 
exaggerated a little, or wrote for effect ; but that there 
is a strangeness felt by the Scot in England, or by the 
Englishman in Scotland, who will deny? But perhaps 
the Scot the sooner accustoms himself to his surroundings, 
or keeps mum about what is strange to him. For we 
Seots are a proud folk, and do not easily give ourselves 
away. We do not tell our English acquaintances when 
we are in England that theirs is a vile climate, or that 
their country is unattractive, or that they are a dull and 
stupid people, and so forth; all of which we have often 
been told of ourselves and our country. 

Apart from the causes which may have produced it or 
the tendency to keep it alive, the misunderstanding 
between people living respectively north and south of the 
Tweed is the more strange when racial affinities are con- 
sidered. Much of Lowland Scotland was once Northum- 
bria, and largely overrun by Saxons, whose descendants 
must form a large proportion of the population. South- 
west Scotland, the kingdom of Strathelyde, had a Bry- 
thonic population akin to the Welsh. On the other hand, 
the Pictish peoples were inimical to the Saxons, as were 
also the true Scots, the Gaelic-speaking incomers from 
Ireland. These in time formed the Highlanders, and all 
students of Scottish history and social life know how 
Highlander and Lowlander once hated each other. Now 
they are welded into one people, the Scots. And a Low- 
lander from the whilom Northumbria will feel himself 
more easily at home with a man from the West Highlands 
than with a Northumbrian or a Yorkshireman. Na- 
tionality is a strange affair, and is not easily explained. 

But it is easy to exaggerate the misunderstanding, 
and I suspect that it is often cultivated or assumed ina 
humorous way, or with a semi-provocative reason. We 
‘an afford to forget the causes which brought it about, to 
ignore it as much as possible where it exists. The cultured 
Seot or Englishman is probably unaware of any strange- 
ness when he finds himself in contact with those who do 
not bear his own particular national label. Or he sets 
it aside, or asks himself if the cause is not in himself, The 
less educated may feel it more strongly and cherish it 
more deeply. But we are all much more cosmopolitan 
today. The cinema, picture papers, cheap newspapers 
and books, and wireless (though let not the English 
listener-in believe that Glasgow represents all Scotland, as 
might be supposed) have brought all lands and all 
peoples nearer to understanding each other, The 


Englishman need no longer envy the Scot ; nor the Scot 
vex the Englishman. 

Many English people have found a home in Scotland ; 
many Scots in England, 


And if they are sensible, they 
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are at home and find the country in which they live “a 
delightsome land.” ‘To many other English folk Scotland 
js merely a sporting place, a playground, a holiday resort. 
They might go farther and fare worse, for Seotland con- 
tains in little and in compact form all that famous Euro- 
pean places have to give. The more they come to Scot- 
land, the better they will understand it and learn that to 
Scotsmen it is a home, a “ dear country,” “a centre, 
come from whereso’er you will.” (Here is a Scot seeking 
the appropriate epithet from an English poet !) 


There is now no real reason why Scots and English 
should not understand and appreciate each other. We 
Scots have much for the English to admire in us, if only 
they will admire the right things! And many, if not 
most of us, have an enormous admiration for our southern 
neighbours—their great achievements, their bulldog 
tenacity, their literature. Do we not admire most of all 
this—that so many Englishmen try to prove that they 
have some Scottish blood in their veins, or even affect 
that they are Scots! 


Mickey and Minnie 


By E. M. 


AM a film-fanned rather than a film-fan, and oh the 

things I have had to see and hear because other 
people wanted to! About once a fortnight a pulf of 
wind raises me from the seat where I am meditating 
upon life or art, and wafts me in amiability’s name 
towards a very different receptacle. It is a fauteuil. 
Here art is not, life not. Not happy, not unhappy, 
I sit in an up-to-date stupor, while the international 
effort unrolls. American women shoot the hippo- 
potamus with eyebrows made of platinum. British 
ladies and gentlemen turn the movies into the stickies 
for old Elstree’s sake. Overrated children salute me 
from Germany and France, steam tractors drone across 
the lengths and breadths of Russia, with the monotony 
of wedding chimes. All around me, I have reason to 
believe, sit many fellow film-fanneds, chaff from the 
winnowing like myself, but we do not communicate 
with one another, and are indistinguishable from ecstasy 
in the gloom. Stunned by the howls of the Wurlitzer 
organ, choked by the fumes of the cigars—and_ here 
I break off again, in a style not unsuited to the subject. 
Why do cigars and cigarettes in a cinema always function 
like syringes ? Why do they squirt smoke with unerring 
aim down my distant throat and into my averted eyes ? 
Where are they coming from? Where are we going 
to? Before I can decide, the greatest super-novelty 
of all time has commenced, Ping Pong, and the toy 
counter at Gamage’s is exhibited as a prehistoric island. 
Or mayn’t I have a good laugh? Why certainly, why 
sure, that’s what we take your money for, a good laugh, 
so here’s a guy who can’t swim and finds he can racing 
a guy who can swim and pretends he can’t, and 
the guy who can’t get a laugh out of that had 
better —— 

But now the attendant beckons, a wraith in beach 
pyjamas, waving her electric wand. She wants someone, 
and can it be me? No—she wants no one, it is just a 
habit she has got into, poor girlie, she cannot stop 
herself, wave she must, it is a cinema. And when she 
is off duty she still cannot stop herself, but fanned by 
she knows not what sits skirted and bloused in the 
audience she lately patrolled. I do think though 
—for it is time for optimism to enter—I do think 
that she will choose a performance which bills a Mickey 
Mouse. And I do hope that Mickey, on his side, will 
observe her fidelity and will introduce her into his 
next Silly Symphony, half glow-worm and half newt, 
Waving, Waving... . 

What fun it would be, a performance in which Mickey 
produced the audience as well as the film! Perhaps 
Mr. Walt Disney will suggest it to him, and I will provide 
the title gratis: “ Plastic Pools.” We should see 
gay sights in his semi-darkness, and more would 
get squirted about than smoke. Siphons that pour 


zig-zag, chocolates exploding into fleas —there are rich 
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possibilities in the refreshments alone, and when it 
comes to Miss Cow’s hatpins and fauteuils for the 
dachshund sisters, why should there be any limits ? 
Yet I don’t know. Perhaps not. “ Plastic Pools ” 
is withdrawn. For much as I admire Mickey as a 
producer, I like him as a lover most, and rather regret 
these later and more elaborate efforts, for the reason 
that they keep him too much from Minnie. Minnie 
is his all, his meinie, his moon. Perhaps even the 
introduction of Pluto was a mistake. Have you forgotten 
that day when he and she strolled with their kodaks 
through an oriental bazaar, snapping this and _ that, 
while their camel drank beer and galloped off on both 
its humps across the desert? Have you forgotten 
Wild Waves? Mickey's great moments are moments 
of heroism, and when he carries Minnie out of the harem 
as a pot-plant or rescues her as she falls in foam, herself 
its fairest flower, he reaches heights impossible for the 
entrepreneur. I would not even have the couple sing. 
The duets in which they increasingly indulge are dis- 
tracting. Let them themselves to raptures 
appropriate for mice, and let them play their piano 
less. 


confine 


But is Mickey a mouse ? Well I am hard put to it at 
moments certainly, and have had to do some thinking 
back. Certainly one would not recognize him in a 
trap. It is his character rather than his species that 
signifies, which one could surely recognize anywhere. 
He is energetic without being elevating, and although 
he is assuredly one of the world’s great lovers he must 
be placed at some distance from Charlie Chaplin or 
Sir Philip Sidney. No one has ever been softened after 
seeing Mickey or has wanted to give away an extra glass 
of water to the poor. He is never sentimental, indeed 
there is a scandalous element in him which I find most 
restful. Why does he not pick up one of the coins thrown 
to him in that Texas bar? Why does one of the pillows 
in Mickey’s Nightmare knock him down? Why 
does Pluto—Or there is that moment in Wild Waves 
when Minnie through some miscalculation on her part 
is drowning, and he rushes for a boat. As he heaves 
it out of the sand two little blobs are revealed beneath 
it, creatures too tiny to be anything but love-items, 
and they scuttle away into a world which will scarcely 
be as severe on them as ours. There are said to be 
“privately shown” Mickeys, and though I do not 
want to see one, imagination being its own kingdom, 
I can well believe that anyone who goes so far goes 
further. 

About Minnie too little has been said, and her name 
at the top of this article is an act of homage which ought 
to have been paid long ago. Never before has she headed 
an article in The Spectator. Nor do we know anything 
about her family. When discovered alone, she appears 
to be of independent means, and to own a small house 
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in the midst of unattractive scenery, where, with no 
servant and little furniture, she busies herself about 
trifles until Mickey comes. For he is her Rajah, her 
Sun. Without him, her character shines not. As 
he enters she expands, she becomes simple, tender, 
brave and strong, and her coquetterie is of the delightful 
type which never conceals its object. Ah, that squeak 
of greeting! As you will have guessed from it, her 
only fault is hysteria. Minnie does not always judge 
justly, and she was ill advised, in Puppy Love, to make 
all that fuss over a bone. She ought to have known it 
belonged to the dogs. It is possible that, like most of 
us, she is deteriorating. To be approached so often by 
Mickey, and always for the first time, must make any 
mouse mechanical. Perhaps sometimes she worries 
whether she has ever been married or not, and her 
doubts are not easy to allay, and the wedding chimes 
in Mickey’s Nightmare are no guide or a sinister one. 
Still, it seems likely that they have married one 
another, since it is unlikely that they have married 
any one else, since there is nobody else for them to 
marry. 

What of their future? At present Mickey is every- 
body’s god, so that even members of the Film Society 
cease despising their fellow members when he appears. 
But gods are not immortal. There was an Egyptian 
called Bes, who was once quite as gay, and Brer Rabbit 
and Felix the Cat have been forgotten too, and Ganesh 
is being forgotten. Perhaps he and Minnie will follow 
them into oblivion. I do not care two hoots. I am all 
for the human race. But how fortunate that it should 
have been accompanied, down the ages, by so many 
cheerful animals, and how lucky that the cinema has 
managed to catch the last of them in its questionable 


reels ! 
Karl Bleibtreu 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN.] 
IE Vorkriegsgeneration Deutschlands wird sich gerne 
des Schriftstellers Karl Bleibtreu  entsinnen. Er 
wurde nomentlich von der Gesellschaft und in Offi- 
zierskreisen stark gelesen. Sein Stil war einfach und klar. 
Unter den Literaten fand er—vielleicht deshalb—wenig 
Anerkennung. Seinen Stoff suchte er hauptsiichlich in der 
fridericianischen Zeit und in der Gegenwart. Sehr 
spannend waren seine Schlachtenschilderungen der Ver- 
gangenheit, und starken Eindruck machten seine Warnun- 
gen vor den Gefahren, die Deutschland nach seiner 
Meinung vor dem Weltkrieg zu drohen schienen. Er 
wurde am 13. Januar 1859 geboren, und er starb am 
30. Januar 1928 in Locarno. Anliisslich seines 75. 
Geburtstags sind seine sterblichen Uberreste dieser Tage 
auf dem Luisenfriedhof am = Firstenbrunner Weg in 
Charlottenburg beigesetzt worden. Was von dem Dichter 
irdisch war, ist also nunmehr der deutschen Erde 
ubergeben worden. 

Das Neue Deutschland benutzt dieses Ereignis, um 
Karl Bleibtreu als einen der Grossen des deutschen 
Schrifttums zu feiern. Der iiussere Umfang  seines 
Lebenswerkes gibt dazu sicherlich Berechtigung. Er ist 
wohl einer der fruchtbarsten deutschen Schriftsteller der 
neueren Zeit gewesen. Die Literatur-Almanache berich- 
ten von nicht weniger als 150 gedruckten Binden, die 
aus seiner Feder stammten, und einem ebenso grossen 
‘Tagewerk in Gestalt von Beitragen zur Tagespresse, 
Zeitschriften u.s.w. Hinzu kommt ausserdem ein sehr 
erheblicher ungedruckter Nachlass. Zu seiner geistigen 
Produktion gehérten etwa zwei Dutzend Dramen, von 
denen eine Anzahl bihnenfaihig wurde und auch vor 
cinem Menschenalter ber die Bihne gegangen ist. Vor 
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allem aber verfasste er Romane, Novellen und Lyrik, 
wie auch eine Fille asthetischer, zeitkritischer, philo. 
sophischer und politischer Werke. In seinen militar. 
kritischen und strategischtaktischen Untersuchungen und 
in den freien dichterischen Nachbildungen militirischer 
Ereignisse aus der preussisch-deutschen Geschichte wurde 
er nicht miide, den Ruhm der deutschen Waffen zy 
besingen und dem Genius des grossen Friedrich zy 
huldigen. Mit Nachdruck aber wies er immer wieder 
auf Deutschlands bedrohte mivitir-politische Lage hin, 
wodurch er so recht zu cinem ¥repheten des Weltkrieges 
wurde, 

Eine grosse nationalsozialistische Zeitung preist den 
Dahingegangenen mit den folgenden Worten: “ Bleib- 
treu wollte mehr als Form, die ihm nur ein untergeordnetes 
Instrument des Ausdrucks war, weshalb er den Artismus 
sein Leben lang mit der ganzen ihm eigenen Leidenschaft 
bekiimpfte. Er wollte vor allem sein Volk  zuriick- 
fuehren zu den Urquellen seines seelischen Seins und 
damit seiner Kraft. Er wollte Erwecker, Kuender und 
Mehrer deutscher Art und deutschen Geistes sein, die in 
der ungeheueren deutschen Lebenskraft und in den 
militiirischen Leistungen unseres Volkes am sinnfilligsten 
zum <Ausdrueck kamen. Er ist der Vertreter einer 
heroischen Lebensfuehrung, fiir die er bereits Ende der 
siebziger Jahre in seinen Erstlingswerken eintritt. Aus 
diesem Grunde war er ein leidenschaftlicher Gegner der 
Moderne, der ein gross Teil seiner literarischen Fehden 
gegolten hat: des Materialismus, Naturalismus, Mam: 
monismus, Utilarismus, geistigen Stérungen, von denen 
er friihzeitig erkannt hat, dass sie unsere Volkssecle von 
der Wurzel her verdorren lassen wuerden, Ihnen setzte 
er seinen Realidealismus entgegen. Nicht die Moderne 
fiihrte ihm sein Volk zu_ seclischer Gesundung und 
physischer Kampfbereitschaft, die ihm seine stindig 
gefihrdete militirische Lage geboten, sondern weit cher 
die Seelenhaltung des Mittelalters, insbesondere die der 
Gotik, weshalb er schon Ende der achtziger Jahre in 
seinen kosmischen Liedern sang: *fDu dunkles nicht, du 
helles Mittelalter.” 

Von dem Dichter wird gesagt, dass er in manchem 
Oswald Spengler verwandt sei, doch wird an ihm gelobt, 
dass er, der Vorliufer, nicht wie dieser im Negativen 
versandet sei. Als wegweisende und wegen ihrer Zeit- 
kritik wertvolle Werke werden besonders die folgenden 
Buecher und Schriften hervorgehoben: ‘‘ Die Vertreter 
des 19. Jahrhunderts,” “ Die Haupt- und Sudermiin- 
nerei,”’ ‘* Die Geschichte der deutschen Nationalliteratur 
seit Goethe ” und einige seiner Romane, in denen er den 
“ Ungeist und Fremdgcist ” riicksichtslos bekimpfte und 
vor der kommenden Katastrophe unabliisslich warnte. 
Dies tat er u.a. auch in dem 1908 erschienenen Werk 
‘** Deutschland und England.” Der Nationalsozialismus 
glaubt in Karl Bleibtreu so recht einen Vorkimpfer 
seiner cigenen Ideengiinge zu erkennen, 


December Stillness 


DECEMBER stillness, teach me through your trees 
That loom along the west, one with the land, 
The veiled evangel of your mysteries 
While nightfall, sad and spacious, on the down 
Deepens, and dusk imbues me, where I stand, 
With grave diminishings of green and brown, 
Speak, roofless Nature, your instinctive words ; 
And let me learn your secret from the sky 
Following a flock of steadfast journeying birds 
In lone remote migration beating by. 
December stillness, crossed by twilight roads, 
Teach me to travel far and bear my loads, 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Genius at Home.” By Elizabeth Drew. 
the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage 


OnE had not thought of Thomas Carlyle as a likely subject 
for the stage. The career of the mason’s earnest son, pre- 
cociously skilled in mathematics and intended up to the age 
of twenty for the ministry, the law-student, schoolmaster 
and tutor, marrying at the age of thirty when his life was 
still unsettled, achieving by unswerving fidelity to his own 
principles a difficult success that brought him independence 
fifteen years later, and ending his life in a general respect 


At 


that was swept away almost at once after his death by’ 


Froude’s publication of the Reminiscences and the appearance 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s Memorials, lacked the swift, spectacular 
ascent or the violent progress that are generally found in the 
model for a dramatic portrait. Nor were his difficulties 
sensational. His early years had the monotony of continuous 
struggle, always threatened but never actively assaulted by 
crisis. Later his heroism was both courage in the face of 
difficulties that could not be avoided and determination 
against taking the easy path to popular success down which 
Jeffrey tried to lead him, which sometimes trespassed on per- 
sonal selfishness. But the secondary qualities for a dramatic 
portrait are in the model: Carlyle’s arrogance and eccentricity, 
his loud protests against the noises of London and the ** demon- 
fowls” that crowed in the backyards of his neighbours, his 
hatred of the fashionable literary world, his bad temper, 
the dyspepsia which made him declare that a rat was gnawing 
at his stomach, the despondency in old age that alienated 
idealist and realist alike, his dependence on his wife, and his 
lack of consideration for her. 

It is on Carlyle’s relationship with his wife that Miss Drew 

has built her play. We see them first at Craigenputtock 
in the summer of 1833, six years after their marriage, about 
the time that Sartor Resartus was being received ‘ with 
unqualified dissatisfaction’? by the readers of Fraser's 
Magazine. The worldly Jeffrey appears to advise Carlyle to 
make a pact between his vanity and the chances of popular 
success, with the despairing Mrs. Welsh in support to accuse 
him of killing her daughter with neglect. The Carlyles decide 
to go to London. Eighteen months later we see them in 
Cheyne Row, with success still in the future. Robertson, the 
editor of the Westminster Review, comes to discuss an article 
with Carlyle, and stays to indulge in heavy coquetry with 
xeraldine Jewsbury ; the Carlyles’ cat, with its species’ in- 
stinct for the inappropriate, has kittens in Carlyle’s bed ; 
Cavaignac pays respectful court to Mrs. Carlyle. Carlyle has 
just finished the first volume of The French Revolution, and has 
entrusted the manuscript to Mill for annotation. The scene 
when Mill comes to Cheyne Row to confess that one of his 
servants has mistaken the manuscript for waste-paper and 
has used it to light a fire is effectively dramatized. The 
last act presents a scene in Carlyle’s sound-proof study, after 
he has achieved success, when he returns unannounced after 
a few days’ absence, bringing with him Lady Harriet Baring, 
with whom he has been staying in the country. Cavaignac 
and Geraldine Jewsbury have just repeated to Mrs. Carlyle 
the gossip which couples Lady Harriet Baring with Carlyle. 
For the only time in the play she speaks her resentment at 
his neglect. 

Perhaps Miss Drew has been a little too charitable towards 
both her subjects. Contemporary opinion and her own letters 
suggest that Mrs. Carlyle was able and not reluctant to express 
the sense of injustice she felt at Carlyle’s neglect and lack of 
consideration. In this portrait there is a resignation which 
seems a little exaggerated. And Carlyle himself, though his 
irritability is adequately presented, shows a facility for re- 
pentance that is mildly surprising. One has the impression of 
reconciliation being used as a drop-curtain for every domestic 
interlude. It is unfortunate that, in a play which is excellent 
in every respect but that of movement, insistence on a quality 
Which may be biographically justified should have the defect 
of a device which retards, instead of advancing the action. 
The play was well acted by a talented cast in which Mr. 
Wilfrid Walter and Miss Marda Vanne played the leading 
parts, DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


“Le Petit Roi.” At the Rialto Cinema 


ROBERT LYNEN, the remarkable youngster of Poil de Carotte, 
is seen here as Michel I, the boy king of a troubled Ruritania. 
His brutal father is dead—assassinated—and his mother, 
whom he believes to be also dead, is actually living in exile. 
The story shows him gradually realizing his lonely situation, 
and leads on—after he has been wounded by a bomb thrown 
during his coronation—to a meeting with his mother on the 
Riviera, where he has been ordered for his health. 

The most striking quality of this picture is its avoidance 
of most of the usual Ruritanian conventions. The gloomy 
atmosphere of conspiracy that surrounds the boy king, 
immured in his battlemented palace, is effectively emphasized, 
and Julien Duvivier’s direction introduces many graphic 
pictorial effects. Robert Lynen is again wonderfully good— 
perfectly natural and yet extremely appealing—and it is a 
tribute to his performance that the film’s happy ending is 
a decided disappointment. I should like to have seen more 
of Michel’s struggles with his difficult destiny. 

Two other remarks might be made about this French 
talkie. It is good publicity for the French Riviera. It will 
not be shown in Roumania. 


“ Liebelei.” 


SCHNITZLER’S romantic tragedy is set in pre-War Vienna. 
Music plays in the cafés; a sledge goes jingling through 
the snowy forest; smart young officers click their heels 
together in salute. One of them, after an affair with the 
Baroness Eggersdorf, falls in love with a charming girl, 
Christine, the daughter of a ’cellist in the opera orchestra. 
But the Baron hears rumours, gets evidence of the old affair, 
demands satisfaction, and a disastrous duel follows. 

A simple story, but a powerful one, particularly towards 
the end, when the conflict of army etiquette with human 
feeling reaches its fatal climax. This German talkie version 
—shown with English captions—has been directed by Max 
Ophiils with rare skill and economy ; the military atmosphere 
and the old Viennese settings are unusually effective. At 
times the dialogue carries more shades of feeling than can be 
rendered in the captions, but Liebelei is nevertheless a picture 
that fully deserves to be introduced to English audiences, 
Its gradual blending of tragedy with gaiety is particularly 
impressive. 


At the Academy Cinema 


London Film Society 


THERE was a time in the early film days when Turin ranked 
almost as the world’s leading production centre. Since 
the War very few Italian pictures have reached this country, 
and The Table of the Poor, shown by the London Film Society 
last Sunday, is the first Italian talkie Ihave seen. It features 
Raffaele Viviani, a well-known Neapolitan character actor, 
in the story of an impoverished nobleman, the Marquis 
Fusaro, who struggles to keep up the charitable traditions of 
his family while he and his daughter have scarcely enough to 
eat. Round this theme Alessandro Blasetti—clearly a 
gifted director with an eye for facial types—has woven a 
very human comedy, and Raffaele Viviani—who has been 
called “ the Italian George Arliss ”—plays the Marquis with 
expressive restraint. 

Also in Sunday’s programme was an excellent short French 
sound-film, Le Monastére, which gives a vividly detailed 
impression of daily life in a Trappist monastery and necds 
only a few English captions to be well worth a place in 
ordinary cinema programmes. 

GENERALLY RELEASED NExt WEEK. 

Song of Songs.—Marlene Dietrich directed by Rouben 
Mamoulian in version of Sudermann’s novel about a trustful 
country girl, a faithless artist, and a bullying Baron. Acting 
and photography good ; story weak. 

Mayor of Hell.—James Cagney as a tough young American 
politician who becomes the good angel of a boys’ reformatory, 
Not always convincing, but forcibly done, CHaries Davy, 
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Art 


‘The Pre-Raphaclites 
Tx: one respect the English exhibition is particularly well 
timed, It has come at the first moment of the reaction in 
favour of the Pre-Raphaelites. Had the exhibition been 
held two or three years ago the rooms assigned to the Pre- 
Raphaelites would have been seriously visited only by those 
who had been brought up on the ideas of that school and had 
never abandoned them, ‘This year they are being visited 
also by the relatively young who are beginning to realize 
that it is at any rate worth looking to see what the Pre- 
Raphaclites were up to, and that they are no longer simply 
a subject for drawing-room jokes. This change of attitude 
is partly the inevitable effect of time, but it may also be 
connected with a general change of attitude towards painting 
which seems to be taking place. Till recently those interested 
in modern painting tended to consider first and foremost 
ihe design, pattern and general conception of a painting, 
This was perhaps ultimately the effect of the movement 
in art which ended in Cubism but which indirectly affected 
the judgement of many people who did not approve of its more 
extreme forms. In any case it Jed students to think of paintings 
as single entities, as coherent wholes. Now things are changing. 
Instead of talking of design we talk of texture ; instead of 
the general conception we admire skilful detail; instead of 
standing back from the painting and half closing our eyes 
we study its surface inch by inch with magnifying glass and 
electric torch, In fact we are more interested in the parts 
than the whole, and we are, therefore, prepared to consider 
paintings in which certain things are successful even though 
the wholes are failures. 

This point of view makes for an enjoyment of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. For they had none of that sense of monumental 
design which distinguishes the painters whom they thought 
they were imitating, and the general conception of their works 
is often violently distasteful to us. But we are now prepared 
to admire their care for craftsmanship and perfection of 
detail, and their disapproval of all shorthand methods. So 
that, while we may want to giggle at Holman Hunt's Scapegoat 
we are forced to admit that the few square inches of landscape 
in Millais’ Blind Girl are of the greatest beauty and to see 
qualities in Ford Madox Brown’s Last of England which five 
years ago we should have missed simply by neglecting to 
look closely enough. Rossetti is now generally acknowledged 
to be a good draughtsman, and only Burne-Jones is neglected, 
whose effeminate conception of the human figure and weak 
sense of colour are not compensated by his feeling for decora- 
tion. 

It was a witly but a naughty inspiration which Jed the 
Hanging Committee to put two of Blake’s tempera paintings 
in’ the Pre-Raphaelite room, for this juxtaposition calls 
attention to the fact that at this point the English tradition 
developed backwards. For though it is one part of the 
truth that the Pre-Raphaelites possessed more qualities 
than has recently been admitted, it would be another part 
to say that Blake achieved more perfectly than they all 
their particular aims, The conveyance of poetical or religious 
ideas, an admiration for the mediaeval, attention to minutely 
articulated detail, love of good craftsmanship and concentra- 
tion on clearly defined outline are all qualities particularly 
associated with Blake and are also the chief ideals of the 
Pre-Raphaclites. ‘The link between the two may be formed 
by Blake's pupils, Richmond, Calvert and Palmer, who handed 
on his ideas in a diluted form, adding to them an atmosphere of 
mild romanticism, but completely missing Blake’s terribiliti, 
With the Pre-Raphaclites the tradition is still weaker. Their 
cmotional temperature, compared with Blake’s white heat, 
is only a faintly glowing red, and they entirely lacked his 
talent for creating linear designs suggesting fieree movement, 
But, in spite of this, they were more nearly than any other 
artists his heirs in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
and it is good that their importance is beginning to be 
recognized again, Let us hope that the public will continue 
its good work in restoring the half-mighty who have fallen 
and extend its interest to another unfairly neglected and far less 
distasteful artist, Sir Edwin Landseer. 


ANTHONY BLUNT, 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 
FRIDAY, JANUARY t1oth 
Newfoundland —Labrador: Sir Wilfred Grenfell talks to 
schools so as ee se 6 
The British West Indies : Sir Algernon Aspinall 5 ie 


A talk in the series on the Colonial Empire. 

B.B.C. Chamber Concert--VI[: Goldberg Hindemith 
Feuerman ‘Trio playing music by Hindemith, Mozart and 
Schubert e LR 


Inquiry into the Unknown—How ’ Psychical Research ‘is 
Done: ‘Theodore Besterman, Librarian and Editor of the 
Society for Psychical Research : N, 
Reading from Ruskin, to commemorate the anniversary 
of te deere ate ae a ; a or 


SATURDAY, JANUARY seth 
International Rugby Football, Wales. England, at 
Cardiff. Commentary by Captain Wakelam my N, 
A Country Walk: the first of a new talks series in the 
Children’s Hour, by an old broadcaster, A. Bonnet Laird — \, 
‘Toad of ‘Toad Hall—adaptei from Kenneth Grahame’s 
Wind in the Willows, with music by H. Fraser-Simson, 
Excerpts by the Birmingh: am Repertory Theatre Company MR, 
Mr. Pewter Works it Out: More of A. P. Herbert's 
admirably witty dialogue _. ce Wa 
Music for Chorus and Organ : Wireless Chorus and 
C,H. Trevor .. ee «« EER, 
Do we read too much and think too little ? Discussion 
between Wystan Auden, the poct, and E. G. Hilton .. MR, 


Seven Days’ Hard: J. A. Spender .. os oo a 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 21st 

British Art: Professor R. M. Y. Gleadowe ais oa” WR 

Bach Church Cantata No. 27 ae ug ee N, 

Pillars of the English Church— I. "Jeremy Taylor: the 

first of four talks by Canon A. C. Deane N, 


Folk Songs and Country Dances ; Midland Studio Chorus 
and Orchestra, with Arthur Cranmer - MR, 
Chamber Music: The Italian Trio. Music by Bach, 
Clementi, Casella and Ravel, played by a distinguished 


combination .. N. 
Fireside ‘Talk—the Spiritu: al Bases of Life... S.R. 
Sunday Orchestral Concert—X.  B.B.C. Orchestra and 


Albert Sammons aa me ‘ ER. 


Mozart, Bruch, T chaikow sky. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 22nd 
Living in Cumberland: Wilfrid Roberts sia about 
the little-known miners of the moorlands .. N, 
The Isle of Plenty: second instalment of a story by 
Eleanor Farjeon, in the Children’s Hour N 


Herbert Spencer, Bradlaugh and General “Booth: Vera 

Woodwar ; .. MR, 
Boys and a in search of Work: Miss E. S. Fraser .. NR. 
New Books: I. M. Parsons N. 


Welsh Character: Dr. ‘Thomas Jones, the former Secre- 
tary to the Cabinet under a succession of Prime Ministers, 
and now in charge of the Pilgrim Trust .. N. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra—conducted by Furtwangler N. 
Bach Suite, Schumann Symphony and Beethoven Sym- 
phony No. VII 
The Far ie Soldiers and Bandits: C. D. Rasmussen = N. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 23rd 
Grieg Programme: B. B.C. Orchestra ns FE), with 


Arthur de Greef are d ace) | 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society’ s Concert N.R. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert—Pt. Il, N.R& MR. 
Whither Britain? : the Dean of Exeter... ae cc OU 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24th 
From the Penny Farthing to the Modern Cycle: Professor 
William Cramp ; . “* oe «> MJ 
The ‘Theatre; James Agate . the Se co 
The Navy in and after the Great War: Admiral Sit 


Herbert Richmond .. N. 
Birmingham Philharmonic Stri ing ‘Orchestra, conductor 
Johan Hock .. M.R. 


Slum Clearance in Scotland: discussion between Sit 
Godfrey Collins, Secretary of State for SS and Sir 
William Whyte ae SR. 
Trent’s Last Case—a radio. version of one of the best of 

all detective novels by E. C. Bentley Ae MS ts 

THURSD wy JANUARY 25th 

Leeds University Mid-day Concert: Ldward Maude 
String Orchestra : (see Regiona 
The White Man’s Bird—a pl ay of adventure in Africa, 
written for the Children’s Hour ; ; ate N. 
Industrial Britain: Professor John Hilton’ mr oo) Eee 
Hallé Concert: the Hallé Orchestra, conductor Sir 


‘Thomas Beecham : .. NR. 
Burns Night ¢ ‘elebratior yns from C cardiff Caledor nian Soci icty, 
the ‘Toast proposed by Ian Hay 7 ¢ Wakes 


Burns Celebration by the Burns Ayr C “lub, from | Avr, the 
‘Toast proposed by Sir Thomas Oliver ; 
‘Trent’s Last Case—repeat performance oe oe .. LR. 
Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. ca +3 wie N. 


loundations of Music 


Jan. 


19. Mozart’s Sonatas for Violin and Pianoforte : David Wise 


and Eileen Joyce. 


Jan. 


22, 23, 24, 25. William Byrd’s Psalmes, Sonets and Songs: 


Wireless Singers, 
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Country Life 


« Speed the Plough ” ; : 

When the farming statistics of the year are published, it 
will be found—and there is no secret about the figures—that 
the area under wheat will exceed most estimates and the 
Government’s expectations. It is, of course, a grateful 
experience for country people to see an answer to the old 
prayer of * Speed the Plough.” Villagers who are “ praisers 
of times past ” nearly always lay their stress on the lovely 
fields of golden grain that they used to welcome. The mere 
picturesqueness of the sight will make the most prosaic, half- 
Ivrical old cottagers still talk of the “ gleaning loaves ” and 
yow they have never tasted*bread that is real bread since. A 
very hard-bitten farmer of my acquaintance has said, not 
once but very many times, that if he can’t grow wheat he 
will go out of business altogether. He is growing more than 
ever this year. The chief reason of the increase is, of 
course, the quota; and after the quota the improvement in 
mechanical farming itself stimulated by the quota. A more 
hopeful spirit (accelerated in some counties by the very high 
profits earned by hop-growers) has helped in the same 
direction. The emphasis on saving money has been trans- 
ferred to the hope of making it. 

* * * * 

Continuous Wheat 

All this is weleome enough ; but some things are being 
done this sowing season that make both the academic and the 
old-fashioned farmer shiver. I happen to have seen several 
large areas where a second successive crop of wheat is being 
taken and others where wheat is being tried on wholly un- 
suitable soil. It is, of course, possible to grow successive 
crops of the same plant for year after year, if the right artificial 
manures are used in the right quantities and if the weeds can 
be kept in check ; and wheat which may occupy the land for 
a good ten months of the year is not conducive to easy cleaning. 
The problem has indeed greatly troubled even the Rothamsted 
experts in their famous experiment. We may hope that 
such misuse of the land is not very widespread ; and it is 
certainly true that once the land is ploughed for wheat, rota- 
tional crops of many sorts become a necessity. The sugar-beet 
harvest—remarkable for the scarcely paralleled percentage of 
sugar content—is not yet completed. Still you see, as on the 
Continent, stacks of roots by the wayside and the factories 
hum. This activity, too, is in some sort artificial. The hope 
is that in sugar-beet, as in wheat-growing, more economic, 
more scientific methods have been evolved which will give 
the industries decent activity when the crutch is withdrawn. 


* * * # 
Osprey Plumes 


It may serve a purpose, other than the purpose of adver- 
tisement, to quote a passage from a recent catalogue pub- 
lished in London. The headline is ‘* Hats for those important 
occasions,”” and the subscript paragraph is this : 

“ Behold the gorgeous excellence of Paradise and Osprey Plume ! 
sweeping, swirling and curling round and about these piquant 
models sponsored by a leading Parisian House.” 

Of all cruelties inflicted on birds the shooting of osprey, 
necessarily in the breeding season, was the worst, if we except 
the wholesale slaughter of penguin. There is no particular 
charm in the osprey plume that cannot be synthetically 
supplied. The trade had died down and these beautiful 
herons were multiplying again. It would bea sadly retrograde 
step if it were to be revived by a stimulation of the traflic 
by distributors in London and Paris, and therefore all over 


the world. 
* * * % 
Caged Birds 
On this subject of cruelty to birds—not in killing but in 
caging—a hot controversy has arisen between some excellent 
naturalists—ineluding Lord Tavistsck snd Major Hills, and 


Db 
‘ 


the promoters ef the Caged Birds Act, including the Editor 
of The Field, who did yeoman work for the Act. The little 
owl plays a considerable part, since there is a certain dis- 
crimination against it. The little owl at one time imported 
from Spain by Lord Lilford, and still very frequent in the 
neighbourhood of Lilford—is one of the most charming of 
birds in captivity. Its unusual intelligence and great courage 
add much to the pleasure of its comely appearance. It is 
not more harmful to other birds and their young than the 


native tawny owl; but its habit of going to earth as well 
as to hollow trees, its unusual capacity as a “ struggle-for- 
lifer,” make it an undesirable immigrant, and its enlargement 
was a mistake. All this is rather beside the question in 
immediate dispute and the owl, if such a feat is possible and 
likely, has drawn a red herring across the line of the main 
theme. No one can question that the Act is a good Act, 
even if some minute details might be amended ; and to argue 
that the game preserver, as against the poor aviculturist, 
is purposely and specifically favoured is quite absurd. The 
birds to keep in captivity are birds bred in captivity ; and the 
same principle is being steadily extended to mammals, includ- 
ing especially the lions and elands of the world’s zoos. .. Many 
of these would, if released, say with the Prisoner of Chillon : 
“Even I, 
Regained my freedom with a sigh.” 
x 
A Mystery of the Clyde 

The Scottish Fishery Board and their most able assistants— 
one of them a fine scholar—have been finding out a good many 
things about the way of a fish in the water. One of the 
oddities is that fish, especially sea trout, which have recently 
been under special observation, grow at very different rates 
in and about different rivers ; and the fact is not always due 
to the tale of fish-food in the river. It is found that fish from 
certain streams maintain this proportionate comparison of 
growth, even when they reach the sea, where the feeding 
grounds are common property. Perhaps the most salient of 
the discovered contrasts is between the fish that breed in the 
rivers south and north of the Clyde. The southern denizens 
are in general slow in growth and poor in physique alongside 
the fish, both salmon and séa trout, that come down to the 
Clyde from the northern rivers, though nothing in the rivers 
themselves seems to justify the difference in their alumni. 
‘The enquiry into the causes of such contrasts should lead to 
discoveries of no little interest and importance in natural 
history. 

* * * 
What is a Sewin ? 

A point in nomenclature puzzles some of the investigators. 
What is a Sewin ? In a number of districts, so I understand, 
it is used of small and young fish, whether salmon or. trout, 
including perhaps some others. In South Wales, on the other 
hand, it is used of the full grown fish ; and in my experience 
in Pembrokeshire, it was more than your place was worth to 
suggest that it was not a distinct variety, if not species, of 
fish that by its peculiar virtues added to the fame of the 
Principality ! Several districts are credited, or rather credit 
themselves with, a particular and peculiar breed. There is a 
dark-backed and belly-spotted fish caught in the Dovey, 
especially near Machynlleth, which has been = specially 
christened by a name difficult for all but natives, and generally 
held to be entirely distinct from other fish. The proof that 
all these local specialities are just sea trout becomes over- 
whelming. These fish vary immensely in appearance, 
according to sex and the length of time they have spent in 
fresh or sea water; and, as proved lately on the Clyde, 
different waters affect greatly the manner of growth. 

* * * 
Tell-tale Scales 

We owe a great deal to the research workers who spend 
hours a day in studying scales under a microscope. The 
ability to infer the world, as Tennyson desired, from the 
little ** flower in the crannied well,” is nothing compared with 
their skill in detailing the life history of a salmon from the 
hieroglyphies of a single scale. At the same time that they 
have been advancing this branch of science they have learnt a 
great deal of the history of the fis by direct observation. One 
of the sea trout marked for the sake of discovering its move- 
ments was caucht in a river 80 miles from the place where it 
was ringed; but in general perhaps the fish that alternate 
between sea and land maintain a strong preference for the 
home river, as the grouse for the home moor and the partridge 
for the home field. We may perhaps add even the birds 
whose recorded journey covers 4,000 miles. We had further 
proof this very year of swallows returning to nest at the 
very cottage they frequented the year before. 

W. Beacnu THoMAs. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
Signed letiers are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tue Specraron,] 


“ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


AN ECONOMIC BRITISH EMPIRE 
|To the Editor of 'THe Specraror.] 

Sirn,—Sir Karl Knudsen’s suggestive article on “ A Wider 
Commonwealth,” which appeared in The Spectator of 
January 5th, raises questions which did not come perhaps 
quite within the scope of his theme, but which are worth a 
little exploration, for they touch the deepest roots of those 
struggles of economic nationalism and imperialism, and the 
passions related thereto, which, more than anything else, 
have brought the world to its present pass. 

They are questions which I, for one, have persistently asked 
our Imperialists (e.g. Lord Beaverbrook) and to which, so far, 
no answer has been vouchsafed, 

The ideal which the Empire Crusaders put before us is that 
of development. of trade between the various parts of the 
Empire by such reduction of inter-imperial barriers that we 
shall ultimately realize their slogan of ** Empire Free Trade,” 
a ring fence round the Empire, so that Canada or Australia 
will ultimately occupy the same position to the rest of the 
Empire as Yorkshire does to Lancashire, as Texas does to the 
other 48 States of the American Union. The Crusaders admit 
that their slogan cannot be realized all at once, but the nearer 
we can come to it the better. Meantime, such efforts as 
Ottawa are justified, they tell us, by the mutually advan- 
tageous character of the arrangements; admittedly only 
mutual advantage could justify them. No Australian or 
Canadian would ask that the people at home, poorer than their 
own people, should add to the already monstrous burdens of 
British industry and trade by accepting a disadvantageous 
arrangement. If it is disadvantageous to us they would not 
ask us to accept it; if disadvantageous to them we would not 
ask them. Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere would cer- 
tainly agree that the inter-imperial arrangements are either 
mutually advantageous or indefensible ; that the concessions 
which we grant are worth commercially the concessions we 
obtain. They tell us also that in thus developing our Empire 
we build for the future; that one day Canada will have its 
thirty or forty million population, Australia its twenty ; and 
that such increase of population within our economic ring 
fence will enormously strengthen Britain’s commercial posi- 
tion. Indeed, to argue otherwise, to argue that the fewer the 
people with whom we make these mutually advantageous 
arrangements, the smaller the Empire, the better, is to argue 
the obviously nonsensical; to reduce the whole thing to 
absurdity. It would be equivalent to arguing that from the 
point of view of economic imperialism the more of our 
Empire that was lost the better. 

Very well. But here comes an amazing contradiction on the 

part of the economic imperialist. We are offered an oppor- 
tunity of including those additional twenty or thirty million 
within the imperial ring fence, not at some very distant and 
hypothetical time when by slow accretion Canada and 
Australia shall have doubled or trebled their population, but 
now, within the next year or two, when our industries most 
need it, to see them through these troublous times. Yet, 
when this offer, this chance of so greatly accelerating the 
growth of our economic Empire, is made to us, all our Imperial- 
ists, all our Beaverbrooks and Rothermeres, with one voice 
declare it must at all costs be rejected. 

Within the last year or two it has been plain that a number 
of States in the position of the Argentine and Denmark would, 
with any encouragement, have made in effect this offer : 

“In all that relates to economic matters we are quite prepared 
to joi the British Empire: that is to say, to offer any concession 
which any of your dominions are prepared to offer, in return for 
the concessions which they get; in matters of tariffs, currency, 
transport, to occupy exactly the same position which they ocezpy.” 
The Oslo Convention group alone, which Sir Karl Knudsen 
mentions, represent nearly twenty-cight million people ;: 
but they are by no means the only States who quite plainly 
could be brought within the orbit of such mutual concessions. 

Now if words are to carry any meaning at all, the inclusion 
of thirty or forty million people of a high standard of life 





The most suitable length is that of one of our 


within the scope of economic arrangements which constitute 
an economic empire, is an addition to that empire, But our 
imperialists won't have it. All such offers, they tell us, should 
be rejected, 

Some murmur something about ‘ keeping trade within ths 
family.” Thus, Nigerian negroes, Indian ryots are “ in the 
family.” New Englanders are not. ‘Trade with the French 
of Quebec is mutually advantageous; with the French of 
France is not. Foodstuff produced by the Indian ryot, ona 
wage of a few pence a day, does not compete with the British 
farmer; that grown in California by the highest paid agri. 
cultural worker in the world does. Trade arrangements with 
half a million Dutch in South Africa are good for British 
industry ; made with seven million Dutch in Holland are bad 
for British industry. 

If this were economics at all, it would be the economics of 
Bedlam. But it is not economies. It is polities, the polities 
of herd instinet masquerading as economies ; vague nationalist 
resentment particularly virulent in hard times, venting itself 
on the * foreigner” ; rationalizing itself as economic doctrine, 
It is time we realized the fact, and made up our minds whether 
it is our own prosperity that we want or the satisfaction of 
those tempers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


4 King’s Bench Walk, E.C.A. NorMAN ANGELL. 


THE SINAI CODEX 
[To the Editor of Tae Specraror.] 
Sir,—-A cogent reply to Sir Harold Bellman’s le‘ t2r defending 
the purchase of the Codex Sinaiticus (which is, to my mind, 
intellectual snobbery, and serves no useful purpose whatever) 
is provided by your note on National Drama and Opera. 

No one has ever denied that a National Theatre would be 
valuable to Art and Education. The argument has always 
been “we can't afford it.’ Yet this Government, which 
came in on an economy stunt, ean afiord to spend £50,000 on 
this manuscript and thinks the public ought to find £50,009 
more. (The public evidently thinks otherwise.) 

What I want to point out is that even a £50,000 grant fora 
National Theatre, added to the £100,000 which is in hand 
already, would enable a start to be made, and would draw in 
other funds, he!d back now because the scheme does not seem 
practical. 
one already 
I am, 


Money for an ancient text-—one of several 
reproduced for scholars. No money for Shakespeare ! 
Sir, &e., 


Savage Club. HAMILTON FYFE. 


[To the Editor of Tae Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Sir Harold Bellman has, I fear, missed the point of 
my letter. I did not suggest dividing the £50,000 or any 
money amongst the unemployed. What I tried to emphasize 
was that the time was inopportune for Government spending 
merely to add another treasure to the thousands already 
in the British Museum, but that if any money were available 
it should be allocated to more urgent needs. For example, 
such a sum would provide for the building of one hundred 
of the much needed small houses and to that extent provide 
the much needed employment. 

Sir Harold passed over my reference to cancer research 
and treatment. Who knows how near we are to discovering 
the causé of this terrible scourge of modern civilization and 
any money which can be spared for research to hasten the 
glad day, should be willingly found? If I may draw a 
parallel, what would be theught of a householder with 
limited means purchasing an expensive antique and failing 
to provide the immediate essentials for his family ? 

I have the greatest respect for Sir Harold, some of whose 
public utterances I have noted with appreciation and approval, 
and it is surprising, therefore, that he treats so flippantly 
a protest born of serious conviction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. Bakucrst. 
57 Holtwhites Hill, Enfield, Middlesex, 
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ARMS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror. | 
Sir,—There is a disquieting belief held by persons who 
should be well informed that the upward trend in employment 
jn most of the heavy industries referred to in your issue of 
January 5th, is mainly due to increasing activity in re- 
armament throughout the world. If this be at all true 
there is small reason for satisfaction and it would be comforting 
if we could know from some source with no selfish or political 
axe to grind, that the belief is without foundation, In any 
ase the continuance of private trading in arms and munitions 
js a world menace of the gravest kind and the lukewarm 
attitude of our present Government on the question is any- 
thing but reassuring.—I am, Sir, &c., TAVISTOCK. 
The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. 





HOW TO SPEAK ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sirn,—Is not Miss Rose Macaulay’s horror of pronouncing ¢ 
word as it is spelt rather exaggerated ? Most people today 
get the greater part of their vocabulary from the printed 
word, and if people are left to themselves, to pronounce words 
as they are written is exactly what they do. A theory of 
pronunciation rather more stable than usage, which obviously 
varies enormously, can be built on the recognition that the 
first spelling of all languages was probably phonetic, though 
the rules vary with different languages. Simple words should 
be pronounced as nearly as possible in the way they are 
written: bearing in mind the Janguage of origin. Com- 
binations of them should preserve the pronunciation of the 
main words that make them up. Where the application of 
these rules still leaves doubt there must necessarily be more 
latitude. The determining considerations will then be 
euphony and ease of enunciation. By these tests the B.B.C.’s 
dispitants and decadent carry the day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
4 Highfield, Kendal. Reco. A. Siri. 


A WORLD CONSTABULARY 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.| 
Sin,—I hope it is not yet too late to comment on Sir Hesketh 
Bell’s plan for a world constabulary, published in your issue 
of December 29th. 

His proposal is put forward with such restraint, and the 
picture which he paints has such attractive colours, that I 
can honestly say: ** I wish I could believe it!’ And yet I 
pannot do so. ‘Total disarmament in advance of ** moral 
disarmament ”? would be highly dangerous. After all, arma- 
ment means discipline ; as long as hatred and malice can 
exist on either side of a frontier, so we might fear above all 
things fighting arising out of inflamed passions and_ being 
carried on by undisciplined hordes with extemporized weapons. 
That would be to revert to savagery : civilization has made 
us outgrow that terror at least. 

Sir Hesketh Bell complains that the League’s force must 
be at its unquestioned and immediate disposal, just as the 
Foreign Legion can intervene at a word in tribal quarrels. 
But what a terrible conception it is to scale up several hundred- 
fold. True, the League is to sit as a “ jury,” and give a 
“verdict ’—a verdict may take months to arrive at—but 
ultimately the terrible responsibility of unloosing an over- 
whelming Power is to fall on ‘** Three Just Men.” 

For it is a terrible power to wield. The trouble about all 
these analogies with constabulary or police is that they are 
entirely inaccurate: this is no question of police but of 
war, and war in its most terrifying and drastic form. Police 
are essentially a body who intervene with a minimum of 
force to keep the peace or enforce the law in advance of the 
trial, They act instantaneously and on their own initiative, 
and they are justified or not in subsequent judicial proceedings. 

But these so-called International Police cannot act until 
the case has been heard, a verdict arrived at, and judgement 
been passed; and then they ere to act with, perhaps, the 
most potent and terrible of weapons—air power. That is the 
truth, and that is why these attractive looxing schemes fail. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. CAMIER,. 

Air League of the British Empire, 

19 Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
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[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—The obvious answer to Sir Hesketh Bell’s query as 
to my attitude toward the Police is that this query begs the 
question, by assuming that police functions in civil and 
national life can be carried out in international life by a 
body of men which, according to his own description is to 
include ‘“‘ armies, fleets, air forces and all the resources of 
military science.” Such a force is not a Police foree at 
all, but a Military one, and its methods are those of war. 

Mr. Arthur L. Martin, on another page, most frankly 
describes the forces of recalcitrant States as “ the enemy,” 
against whom it is, he thinks, essential that the League shall 
be able to send plenty of bombing machines, to deal with 
the “enemy bombers.” This is nothing to do with civilian 
police, but with soldiers and war methods. Another effort 
at world war to end war perhaps ! 

Sir Hesketh Bell, like many others, attempts to liken 
nations, with their vast differences in extent, power, civiliza- 
tion and history, to the citizens of a State. I see no parallel. 
In reality neither do those who would enforce international 
peace, for their enforcing police always turn out to be soldiers, 
armed “ with all the resources of military science.” 

I sympathize with Captain Mumford’s sense of anxiety. 
He has good cause for this. But he does not answer the 
question by what magic his Nationalist leaders (and may 
I add Nationalist nations?) will be brought to surrender 
their powers to an armed League. 

I am sorry that Sir Hesketh Bell thinks that my criticism 
was made “with some scorn.” It was not so intended. 
His suggestion raised a most serious world problem. I ex- 
pressed appreciation of his purpose, but a sense, none the 
less, that his solution was one of * unrealistic idealism ” 
because it ignored the above difficulty. I am a pacifist 
in part because I see no path along which nations will, with 
sincerity, accept a collective system other than a path of 
conversion from the ways of war to a spirit that desires 
peaceable solutions and policies of common interest and 
co-operation. That spirit will never become a realistic 
fact in public and international affairs by hasty efforts to 
enforce peace with, let us say, the * long-distance bombing 
squadrons” of Mr. Martin’s internationalized Foreign 
Legion.—I am, Sir, &ce., Cart Hearn, 

Guildford, 


JANUS AND SIR JOHN 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Sir,—‘* Sir John Simon has been a dead failure.” So writes 
Janus in a pontifical utterance. I hope I, as a rank- 
and-filer, may be permitted to challenge it. It is quite true 
that notwithstanding almost superhuman efforts Sir John 
has not yet succeeded in bringing the clashing nations 
together. But surely no one suggests that all the effort has 
been in vain. And is it fair to put all the blame on Sir John ? 
If Simon has failed, the French Foreign Office has failed, 
Mussolini has failed, Hitler has failed, Roosevelt has failed. 
They must all share the blame with Sir John if blame 
there be. 

I am quite aware that in the London clubs, Sir John 
Simon is pulled to pieces for not having done more. It is said 
he has no policy—no concrete proposals for disarmament. 
That is nonsense. As a matter of fact the British plan put 
before the Disarmament Conference many months ago is 
the only practical scheme brought forward by any of the 
nations. And it still holds the field. No doubt it requires 
modification in view of the discussions that have taken 
place, and the British Government, I understand, are ready 
to make adjustments which would render it more acceptable 
to all concerned. 

To blame Sir John Simon for the delay is most unjust. 
He deserves instead warm praise for refusing to be dis- 
couraged by rebuffs and for his persistence in trying to 
find a way round difficulties as they arrive. 

When the history of the prolonged negotiations comes to 
be written it will be seen how whole-heartedly he has worked 
for permanent disarmament. Some people call for a strong 
man—a man who will put his foot down—who will insist on 
his policy being carried out. That would be fatal. We have 
more than suflicient strong men among the representatives 
of the other nations and another would simply break up the 
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Conference. Sir John is a born negotiator. Only those who have 
been on the Continent during the last week or two can realize 
the amount of interest displayed daily in Sir John’s recent 
discussions with Mussolini. France and Germany and Italy 
regard him with vastly different eyes from Janus. 

All I ask for is that he and the Government should be 
given a chance. I think it was Napoleon who said that 
the British lost all their battles until the last one. And as 
in war so it will be in peace. Many rank-and-filers like myself 
are content to wait in the confident hope that out of all 
these talks will come a real settlement which will banish 
the fears that exist at present among the European nations.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Joseru A, LECKIE, 

Cannes, France. 

[Janus writes: The British Draft Convention was more 
Mr. MacDonald's work than Sir John Simon’s. But actually 
I never mentioned: disarmament in the paragraph to which 
reference is made. A Foreign Secretary covers a wider field 
than that.] 


LYNCH LAW 

[To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Your admirable article on the lynching madness 
seemed to imply that troops were used against the mobs 
in all cases. This was not so in California. It would not 
be unjust to say that the authorities co-operated with the 
lynchers ;_ the victims were removed from the safety of 
San Francisco prisons to San José in the very face of the 
imminence of mob action—the authorities knew it, the 
papers knew it, the people knew it, perhaps, God help them, 
even the prisoners knew it; and the resistance put up by 
the San José sheriff's officers was farcical, even to those 
who knew the inside of the case. The subsequent blessing 
of the unmentionable Governor Roph, together with the 
complete indifference of the District Attorney's office to 
the prosecution of the youth allegedly responsible, also 
must be pondered. 

Those of us who lean to the radical side see in the San 
José lynching a threat in answer to the wave of agricultural 
strikes that has swept California in the last few months. 
That is debatable ; though, as I know myself, the San José 
headquarters of the agricultural workers’ union has since 
received lynch threats. But, however considered, these 
lynchings represent a startling danger to American civilization. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Marruztw Evans. 

Stanford University, California. 


MALADJUSTMENT IN INDUSTRY 

[To the Editor of True Sprrecrator.] 
Sir,—The existing world depression continues to give rise to 
discussions without end. We are painfully familiar with all 
the arguments about War Debts, currency problems, penal 
taxation, the uneconomic wage in certain sheltered industries, 
and restrictions in general on international trade. All these 
no doubt contribute very largely to our present troubles. 
But is there not one underlying cause which is perhaps the 
most essential factor of all, and that is the maladjustment of 
Industry and Production ? Even if there had been no Great 
War, this factor must have been at work and have tended to 
bring about similar results, though no doubt in a more gradual 
manner. 

If at the present time there were any threat of a scarcity 
of the necessaries of life, either agricultural, mineral, or 
textile, the problem confronting us would be vastly more 
rerious than it is. But the exact opposite is the case. All the 
yecessaries are actually superabundant, and a principal cause 
ef our present troubles is that, owing to.this fact, it has 
become almost impossible to produce any of them at a profit. 
Yet surely if all of these are readily procurable, as indeed are 
the raw materials required for the production of any required 
Juxuries, there should be no intrinsic impossibility in .over- 
coming our present stalemate. It is obvious that a given 
amount of labour, availing itself of a modern technique, can 
produce a far greater amount of the necessaries of life than 
was the case a couple of generations ago. This has been 


reflected in a big advance in the real wages which Labour can 
command, the result being that a much smaller proportion 
of them is absorbed in the bare necessaries, and a corre- 
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spondingly larger amount is available for the more Popular 
luxuries, as, for example, artificial silk products and th 
cinema, Consider the financial success which has rewardeq 
the purveyors of these amenities, or again of the bicycle or the 
cheap motor-car. There should be ample scope for a further 
development of the more inexpensive luxuries, which Might 
absorb multitudes of those who are at present une mployed, 
Of the bare necessaries, even these happily are not destitute, 
But as they are re-absorbed into Industry their requirements 
will no longer be so limited, and they will do their shar 
towards stimulating a demand for a wider range of com. 
modities. Surely here is an objective which should powerfully 
appeal to our leaders of Industry as giving them opportunitie; 
of conferring untold benefits both on themselves and on the 
community in general. Both cheap capital and unemployed 
Jabour are available in only too great abundance.—I an, 
Sir, &ce., GEORGE Brisco, 
Ilildon House, Broughion, Hampshire. 


GUIDANCE AND THE GROUPS 

{To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—The Dean of Exeter, in his article, ‘*‘ Guidance and the 
Groups,” talks of ** revelation ” and ‘* supposed revelation” 
regarding the former as the Voice of God, but only to be dis. 
tinguished from the latter after the voice of ‘* the best 
reason” has been satisfied. ‘* Supposed revelation,” on the 
other hand, is only *“* an emanation from the hidden depths 
of the ego,” and can be recognized by its nonconformity 
with ‘the best reason.” 

Now, if the only way to distinguish between revelation and 
supposed revelation is very carefully to apply one’s reasoning 
powers, then the actual experience of both must be identical, 
Why, then, not rege ard both as emanations ‘‘ from the depths 
of a hidden ego’? Or, in other words, why not regi ard both 
as the results of subconscious mental processes? It is, I 
think, today regarded as a psychological fact that most of 
our thinking is done by the subconscious processes of the 
mind, and that only the final results are a up into 
personal consciousness. 

Both, then, what the Dean of Exeter regards as revelation 
and supposed revelation, are probably only the outcome of 
subconscious mental processes suddenly pushed up into personal 
consciousness.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Liberton, Edinburgh. T. Orr Munn. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND DEMOCRACY 

[To the Editor of Tux SrecTatror.] 
Sir,—The Reformed Churches, with better claim to be 
orthodox in doctrine and catholic in respect of quod semper, 
ubique, ab omnibus, as well as Catholic in the technical sense, 
are more than half inclined to let the ‘‘ Eastern” and 
** Western” Churches have their way in the use of these 
designations. All the same, the communion claiming to 
be the Catholic Church does not itself object to the appellation 
Roman Catholic. The Reformed are content to be simply 
Christian—any other titles being but diminutives of that 
greatest denomination. 

What is of far greater importance at the present moment, 
however, is the effect produced on the body politic by these 
respective types. The Catholic populations, habituated to 
sacerdotal authority from infancy, are never fit for democratic 
government as are the free and non-Catholic peoples. By 
consequence Catholic Htaly, Spain, Poland, can hand _ the 
reins of government over to dictators ; South Germany gives 
way to Hitlerism (which would seem to have engulfed 
North Germany, too, for the moment ; only the end is not 
yet), and Roman Austria seems to be following suit. East- 

ward we encounter the colossal collapse of Orthodox Russia 
under Lenin and Stalin ‘** tyrannies,”? with similar tendencies 
in other Orthodox lands. 

There are countries, however, where dictaterships are out 
of the question ; their peoples have been reared in freedom 
and . self-reliance: democrecies long disciplined in self- 
government. .They are the non-Catholic countries—Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Holland and Protestant Germany (after 
the eclipse), Great Britain and France (largely in revolt 
from itome). Let us add.U.S.A. and our Dominions. ‘The 
crazy cranks among .us who squeak about Fascism should 
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be taught ridicule ought to suflicee—that, if a superman 
equal to a combination of all the Continental dictators did 
appear among US, we should perhaps discuss him, and certainly 
dismiss him. And when all this is said, it is not claimed that 
democratic government is being worked to full and_ best 
purpose yet. I am, Sir, &e., Joun C, GRANT. 
Rydal, Torquay. 
[To the Editor of ‘Yiu Srrcraror.]} 
Sin,--In your issue of January 5th a correspondent refers to 
the practice of members of the Roman Church to describe 
themselves as Catholics, and not as Roman Catholics, and no 
doubt most people who use the latter expression have at some 
time or other been subjected to the scornful indignation of 
their (Roman) Catholic friends. It may, however, be of 
interest to your readers to know that the expression Roman 
Catholic was used in the decrees of the Council of Trent, by 
Pope Pius IV in 1568 in his creed, by Pope Pius XT in 19380 
in his Encyclical on Education, and in his Treaty with Musso- 
lini, and that the Vatican authorities in a communication to 
the British Government on the Maltese controversy declared 
that the omission of the word *“* Roman” as a prefix to 
“Catholic Church ” offends and disgusts Catholies.— I am, 
sir, &e., CHARLES A. SMITH, 
36 Montrose Road, Carter Knowle, Sheffield, 


LORD OXFORD AND LORD BALFOUR 
|To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 

Sm, -Owing to absence abroad I have only just seen your 
issue of December 29th with Mr. C. R. V. Coutts’ reply to my 
Jetter on the above subject. I wrote to confute the amazing 
statements Mr. Coutts made in his comparison of the relative 
positions of Asquith and Balfour—statements that seemed 
to me irreconcilable either with dates or facts. 

Mr. Coutts now says he was not concerned “ with the 
comparative merits of these statesmen.” Then why on earth 
did he write about them and caricature history in so doing ? 
J admire his present discretion. 

While declining any reply to the facts 
put before your readers, he contributes the 
“Mr. Crook's history is as hazy as his grammar. All his talk 
about attacking and defending is mere rhetoric.” I am not 
out to discuss points of grammar. His letter shows he under- 
stood my “hazy*’ grammar quite accurately, and his refusal 
to discuss history makes one suspect that the historical ‘‘hazi- 
ness”’ is nearer home. 

The point of his letter seems to be in the penultimate 
sentence ; 

“What distresses me is that Mr. Spender, one of Asquith’'s 
greatest friends, singles out this passage as a revelation of the 
sort of man Asquith really was.” 

The passage referred to is this: 

“The only thing that will be new to most people is that LI. G. 
insisted on Balfour going and that I refused to part with him ; 
for which I was rewarded by his being, two days after, the first 


of the Tories to go over to LI. G., for whom he has jackalled ever 
aince, 

Mr. Spender quoted it to show Asquith’s power to make 
“sudden, sharp, revealing judgements,” in this case on 
Balfour. Mr. Coutts asserts that Mr. Spender quoted it “ as 
a revelation of the sort of man Asquith really was! Perhaps 
he will say Mr. Spender’s grammar is “ hazy.’ Again, it 
seems to me the “haze” is otherwhere. What really “ dis- 
Mr. Coutts is not his misunderstanding of Mr. 
Spender’s quite plain meaning, but the sudden revelation to 
him of ‘the sort of man Balfour really was.” 

The difference of opinion between Mr. Coutts and myself, 
and I think Mr. Spender, goes far deeper than Mr. Coutts sees. 
It is not a question of grammar or the use of such * rhetorical ” 
words as “ attack”? and ‘‘ defence.” It is a reading of the 
facts of contemporary history. To many men the under- 
ground intrigues which led to a change of Ministry in December, 
1916 are some of the most sordid and unworthy passages in 
modern English history—-more characteristic of a mediaeval 
Italian Republic than of the England of which many English- 
men are justly proud. Asquith, who was as free from pettiness 
of act or motive as any statesman of any party during my 


and dates I 
following : 


tresses ” 


lifetime, consensu. omnium, had no gift for intrigue. In its 
presence he was helpless as a child. In himself he was direct, 
straightforward and honourable, incapable of duplicity. Like 


all such men, he assumed too readily that the men with whom 


he associated were like himself. In his long public career he 
had many rude surprises. In the final assault on him, whieh 
seems to many a moral political assassination, the action 
of Balfour, an old and trusted friend, was perhaps the bitterest 
blow. That was why I compared Caesar's words, “ Et tu, 
Brute,” with Asquith’s. I do not know, but I expect he felt 
Balfour's desertion more than that of any other man. 
Asquith’s magnanimity was almost superhuman, but he was 
still a human being. Had the circumstances been reversed, 
Asquith was incapable of acting as Balfour did. The latter 
had a strain of pettiness in him—I might use a much stronger 
word.- from which Asquith was wholly free. It left its marks 
on Balfour's undoubtedly great career. It accounted for 
much of his failure as a leader. Had Asquith’s nature been 
less noble and less magnanimous, he would probably have 
weathered this storm better. His cri du coeur is a touch of 
humanity, but it will no more detract from his historic great- 
ness than did Caesar's * Et tu, Brute.’—I am, Sir, &ce., 
W. M. Crook. 
6 St. Andrew's Place, Regents Park, N.W. 


MALNUTRITION AND LUNACY 
[To the Editor of Tur Specratror.| 

Sir,--With regard to Mr. Bradshaw's letter on the increase 
in the number of mentally deficient persons, is it not just 
possible, in view of the findings of the Rolleston Committee, 
that this increase is in part also due to vaccination ? 

The investigations made by the Committee have revealed 
a most serious danger. It consists of a form of encephalitis, 
(i.e., an inflammation of the central nervous system involving 
the brain and spinal cord and presenting symptoms somewhat 
similar to ‘sleepy sickness’) following upon vaccination, 
the figures in the report going to show that post-vaccinal 
encephalitis is a more fatal disease amongst children than 
smallpox itself.—I am, Sir, &e., EpWarD KrUTGEN, 

88 King’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


FLIGHT OVER EVEREST 

[To the Editor of Tuk SpecTaror.| 
Sir, In my review of First Over Everest I debated the 
question of whether the flight over Mount Everest should 
truly be regarded as a mighty epic or an unusual excursion. 
In the course of it I made the admittedly disparaging remark 
that “the flight could at any time have been made by 
Royal Air Force personnel in India, given a Pegasus engine 
with supercharger and a set of oxygen equipment.” Colonel 
Blacker has expressed his * cordial and hearty concurrence ” 
with this statement, so one might think that there was no 
more to be said. 

However, Colonel Blacker proceeded to attack with mighty 
sareasm the implication that the engine in question can be 
used by Royal Air Force personnel in service aircraft. None 
the less the machines of No. 501 (City of Bristol) Bomber 
Squadron are now fitted with the Pegasus engine.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Martin LInpsay. 

Hurgill House, Richmond, Yorks. 


COMPOSER AND DISCOMPOSER 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir. 1 look forward to your obituary notice of Stravinsky, 
and hope that your paper, which is so fond of soft money, will 
note the resemblance between Bayonne Bonds and diluted 
dollars.—I am, Sir, &c., G,. C. NEvVILE. 

Woodington, near Romsey, Hampshire. 

[Even if our correspondent is thinking of Stavisky his 


observations seem a little obscure.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,” JANUARY 18TH, IS34. 

‘The momentous question of Peace or War occupies the thoughts 
of almost every Englishman who gives himself any concern about 
the great interests cf his country. The subject is foreed upon 
us bv all that we see or hear, at home and abroad. We are abso- 
lutely threatened by two wars at the present time,—one with 
Russia, for Turkish independence ; another with Don Miguel, 
for the pacification of Portugal. The Cabinet is said to be as 
much divided in opinion with regard to both these questions, as 
those whose business it is to watch, not to direct, the affairs of 
Government: and both the Times and the Morning Post are 
supposed to represent the views of one portion or another of the 
Ministers, 
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John Evelyn 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Ir it were necessary to play at the Shakespeare-Bacon game 
with the seventeenth century, and having lost the sources 
of all its lyrics arbitrarily to choose the authors from those 
men whose carters are still remembered, 7'he Garden might 
easily be assigned to John Evelyn, the author of Sylva, rather 
than to Marvell, the rough satirist, the bishop baiter, the M.P. 
for Hull, For Evelyn lived very much the life to which 
Marvell's poetry is an escape. 

“ The Nectaren, and curious Peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach ” 

well described his life at Sayes Court ; and Lord Ponsonby, 
with his unerring eye for the interesting detail speaks of 
Evelyn’s long list in Kalendarium Hortense of apples unknown 
today, of peaches and nectarines. But a wider gulf than 
ambition separated the two men. Evelyn, the scholar of 
gardens, a man so modest that, while he had the entry to the 
King’s presence and walked Whitehall familiarly with Charles, 
he petitioned for no office more important than the care of the 
trees in the Royal forests (and that he was not granted), 
differed from the poet above all in this: the garden was not 
his escape from life (an escape which very faintly tinges 
Marvell's poetry with sentimentality), but life itself. 

“Fair quiet, have I found thee here, 

And Innocence thy Sister dear,” 

Marvell wrote, but to the owner of Sayes Court his garden 
meant a great deal more, or a great deal less, than quiet and 
innocence. It meant study (he was the translator of The 
French Gardener in his youth, of The Complete Gardener in his 
age). It meant labour : 

“The hithermost Grove I planted about 1656 ; the other beyond 
it, 1660; the lower Grove 1662; the holly hedge even with tho 
Mount hedge below 1670. I planted every hedge and tree not only 
in the gardens, groves, &c., but about all the fields and house since 
1653, except those large, old and hollow elms in the stable court and 


next the sewer, for it was before, all one pasture field to the very 
garden of the house, which was but small.” 


It meant the arid grief of work wasted when Admiral Benbow, 
to whom Evelyn had let Sayes Court, relet it to Peter the 
Great, who spoilt the bowling green, demolished fruit trees, 
and had himself driven daily in a wheelbarrow through the 
great holly hedge that Evelyn loved. It seems to have been 
the image by which he could visualize immortality : at his 
birthplace, at Wotton, to which he returned to live in his old 
age, he began to labour again: “ I am planting an evergreen 
grove here to an old house ready to drop.” It was certainly 
his most enduring passion. ‘* The late elegant and accom- 
plished Sir W. Temple, tho’ he laid not his whole body in this 
garden, deposited the better part of it (the heart) there ; and 
if my executors will gratify me in what I have desired, I wish 
my corpse may be interred as I have bespoke them.” But 
this man of few wants seldom had them gratified, and he was 
buried within the church. Lord Ponsonby speaks of “ the 
darkness, the locked door, and the iron railings.” 

Evelyn had not Pepys’s power of transmitting himself to 
posterity. He is himself the least character in his own diary ; 
and his knowledge of other men was no more penetrating than 
his knowledge of himself. He worked hard on a multiplicity 
of committees, but these were to him as much an escape 
from real life as the garden was to Marvell. One imagines 
him selfless, innocent, taken advantage of. He had no 








John Evelyn. 
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By Arthur Ponsonby. (Heinemann, 16s.) 


instinctive knowledge of psychology ; he believed implicity in 
the high moral worth of Lady Sunderland, because she kept 
her garden in good order; he was puzzled by her husband's 
inconsistencies, rather than distressed by his  treacheries, 
Though he was not deceived in the goodness of Margaret 
Godolphin, his life of her shows no perception of character. 
She is Virtue as the Court is Sin, she is Alabaster as it is Clay, 


No man, indeed, could be less judged by his friendships, but 
in that strange company, which included Jeremy Taylor, as 
well as Lady Sunderland, I wish that Lord Ponsonby had 
found room for William Oughtred, the mathematician, who, 
according to Aubrey, came very near to discovering the 
philosopher’s stone, and who died with joy at the Restoration. 
¥or Evelyn, who had successfully avoided the slaughterings of 
civil war, came near to killing his friend, when a grotto in 
the gardens he had designed at Albury collapsed. 

His lack of psychological penetration prevented Evelyn 
from being a good diarist. His merits as a writer showed 
themselves when he wrote as a specialist, and he was a 
specialist not only on gardens, but on salads, on coins, on 
sculpture, on Spinoza, on navigation. I confess that I have 
to take Lord Ponsonby’s word for the value of his great work, 
Sylva. But the same meticulous detail (“* Whenever you sow, 
if you prevent not the little field mouse, he will be sure to have 
the better share”), can be seen in Fumifugium with its plan 
for a green belt round London planted with sweet smelling 
flowers and herbs. His style is peppered with pedantries, but 
there is a kind of Baconian beauty in the accumulation of 
detail, and a touch all Evelyn’s own in the sudden lyrical 
quickening, the sudden widening of his horizon, as a memory 
of his early travels comes back on him. 

“IT propose, . . . That these Palisads be elegantly planted, dili- 
gently kept and supply’d, with such Shrubs, as yield the most 
fragrant and odoriferous Flowers, and are aptest to tinge the Aer 
upon every gentle emission at a great distance: Such as are (for 
instance amongst many others) the Sweet-brier, all the Periclymenas 
and Woodbinds ; the Common white and yellow Jessamine, both the 
Syringas or Fipe trees; the Guelder-rose, the Musk, and all other 
Roses; Genista Hispanica: ‘To these may be added the Rubus 
odoratus, Bayes, Juniper, Lignum-vitae, Lavender: but above alli, 
Rosemary, the Flowers whereof are credibly reported to give their 
scent above thirty Leagues off at Sea, upon the coasts of Spain: 
and at some distance towards the Meadow side, Vines, yea, 
Hops.” 


The seventeenth century has been lucky lately in its 
biographers ; Lord Ponsonby’s Evelyn has followed hard on 
the heels of Mr. Bryant’s Pepys ; it is not Lord Ponsonby’s 
fault that he cannot lay claim to finality in his study. Mr. 
Bryant had at his disposal the complete diary, and all the 
papers collected by Tanner and Wheatley. But Evelyn's 
diary remains today in great part unpublished, and Lord 
Ponsonby was denied access to the manuscripts at Wotton, 
and was even refused permission to see the house and grounds. 
All the more praise is due to him for a biography which 
certainly ranks as high as Mr. Bryant’s. There is no nonsense 
about Lord Ponsonby’s work, no trying flowers of fancy, and 
the character of Evelyn emerges the more clearly for his 
biographer’s restraint in its slight conceit, its rather silly 
pedantry (* You will consult,” Evelyn wrote to Pepys, when 
the latter was contemplating his history of the navy, ‘ Fulvius 
Ursinus, Goltzius, Monsieur St. Amant, Otto, Dr. Spon, 
Vaillant, Dr. Patin and the most learned Spankemius ”’), in 
its essential goodness, 
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The Poetry of Christianity 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


Proressor Knicut has written a bold and original book* 
which, however difficult it may be, ought not to be allowed 
to be tucked away in libraries and forgotten. It ought to 
be read not only or mainly by persons of special literary 
interests, but also by all ministers of religion of all denomina- 
tions, who should first labour to understand it, and then preach 
For Professor Knight is a student of 


sermons about it. 
he bases his 


literature, who is also among the prophets ; 
right to interpret Shakespeare not so much upon his scholar- 
ship as upon a gift of vision which he has some claim to have 
attained by dint of sympathetic reading and understanding. 
Thus equipped he becomes a missionary, whose mission it 
is not to preach the gospel among the heathen but to preach 
poetry to those who are benighted in the dark ways of Christian 
theology. 

His purpose is to effect a new marriage between Christianity 
and poetry; to bring together, within Christianity, two 
life forces, each by itself sterile, which were divorced and 
took separate courses, as he suggests, at the Renaissance 
—though quite clearly he ought to put the separation at a 
far earlier date, before even the time of Boéthius, who 
denounced the muses of poetry, and at least as early as 
St. Augustine. The trouble began in the Dark Ages; and 
the Renaissance was, in fact, a partially successful attempt 
to escape from the repressive asceticism of the mediaeval 
Church. It so far succeeded that it managed to make 
poetry respectable. Professor Knight proposes to complete 
the process of liberation. He would convert religion to 
poetry by taking it back to the fountains of poetry and 
poetic life which spring up in the New Testament itself 
and in the parables of Jesus. The other half of the process 
of reconciliation—that of converting poetry to religion— 
is unnecessary, since in his view Christianity is already latent 
in the works of all the great pocts. 

Professor Knight begins with Shakespeare, and with 
Shakespeare in preference to any other because he, especially, 
is “the great poet of incarnate life,’ in whose work we have 
the perfect blending of matter and spirit, the natural 
and the supernatural. He would approach Shakespeare with 
the same faculty of the mind with which the poet himself 
handled experience, with the “ synthetic imagination ”—a 
term which he uses in much the same sense as Coleridge 
used it, implying that creative faculty of the mind by which 
spirit informs matter and becomes one with it. The need 
for the art of poetry is, in the author's view, an essentially 
human need, for it arises from the consciousness of a dis- 
harmony between the inward world and the outward, between 
an ideal life and repressed life, between joy and desire—a 
disharmony which it is the function of the artist to resolve. 
Shakespeare suits his purpose better than any other poet, 
because he deals always directly with human experience, 
and makes us aware of its ceaseless miracle, showing us, on 
the plane of actual life, the conflict of warring elements and 
the music of their union, 

It is poetry, then, which deals with life in its most significant 
form, and in its utmost conceivable intensity. It is essentially 
human and essentially spiritual, and its awareness of life is that 
ofintuitive knowledge which transcends the laborious logical 
process of reason. But in turning from Shakespeare to 
the New Testament, Professor Knight finds something 
even more important than creative art—namely, a cre- 
ative life. 

“Its subject is the Incarnation of the mysterious Logos in 
human life. The book announces a marriage of heaven 
and earth. . . . A maximum of valuable historic truth 
because Jesus was so great a man—is married to a maximum of 
poetic splendour.” 

It is not quite clear to ine to what extent Professor Knight 
advances the claim that the New Testament (conceived 
as a whole, and not merely the Gospels) is to be regarded as 





*The Christian Renaissance: With Interpretations of Dante, 
Shakespeare and Goethe, and a Note on T, 8S. Eliot. By 
G. Wilson Knight. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 


a work of art; but his main contention appears to be that 
the subject-matter belongs to the order of poetry, consisting 
of a poetic life lived, rather than life exposed poetically. 
The life of Jesus, who talked in poetry, thought in poetic 
images, and experienced the very processes which the poet 
endeavours to reveal to us, is all the richer for us for being 
based partly on the fact which is history and partly on the 
sublime fiction which contains the truth of poetry. ‘“ We 
see the very process of incarnation, the crossing of the lines ” 
—the lines which stand for the paths of the spiritual and 
the natural, the divine and the earthly, which meet only 
in the most vital human experience. The whole purpose 
of the book and the life which it enshrines is “* to blend the 
worlds of poetry and history.” 


It is impossible here to trace the mystical argument which 
Professor Knight unfolds. What is probably of most 
practical importance in it is his emphasis on the essentially 
poetical character of the teaching of Jesus. “* He does 
not so much lay down a code of ethics, or a rigid theological 
belief, but rather himself aims at enriching human life with 
poetry. His ethic is paradoxical, and his theology vague : 
but his imagery and symbolism are consistent, and on that 
he bases his teaching.” 

““We must see Jesus, then, as preaching not merely a poetical 
doctrine, but rather a doctrine of poetry, telling man to live the 
poetic world, to contemplate the birds, the vine, the harvest, the 
luxuriant growth of the seed, the quiet but gigantic powers of 
natural law.” 

The Gospels are like pastoral poetry, ‘* homely and magical.” 
They “ breathe warmth and truth, their words and incidents 
are flowers budding as we read.” ‘“ The Gospels are like 
their own loveliest incident. Through them we are washed 
by the tears that mortal things let fall: these are the tears 
fallen on Jesus’ feet from the penitent, weeping for past 
blindness.” They are a radiant aflirmation, not a denial, 
of experience and the intensity of life. Here, poetry and 
religion, drama and divine worship, are not *‘ cruelly divorced” 
as they are divorced in the art and religion of today, so that 
poetry, which should be an intensification of experience, is 
deprived of its significance, and religion is deprived of its life. 

‘Poetry and _ religion have been as two splendid 
coupled horses curveting and prancing aside from their direction, 
fighting the one against the other: one fiery and of sparkling eye, 
impatient of restraint ; the other noble in dignity but darkly 
suspicious of its companion, angry that its natural and unhurrying 
pace be disturbed. ‘ We need today, as Christians, to face 
our Renaissance, our poetic heritage, accepting and ratifying this 
marriage union with all its implications and all its splendour 
of life.” 

Professor Knight insists on the value of life on the plane 
of human existence, his humanism being spiritualized by 
significant poetry and the example of Jesus. He would unite 
Hellenism with Hebraism, joy in life with other-worldliness. 
To some it may seem that he is offering us a Jesus who 
would invite us to make the best of both worlds, to eat our 
“ake and have it, to experience redemption without the 
pangs of any but artistic sorrow. But is he necessarily 
wrong because he puts off the hair-shirt of mediaeval 
Christianity, and would give us a new, joyous, Hellenized 
Christianity ?. It is true, it is difficult to see what place, 
if any, he ‘allows to dogmatic theology. His account of St. 
Paul seems to me completely misleading, for was it not St. 
Paul who first organized the Church on the basis of a teaching 
which was doctrinal and scholastic rather than, as in the 
Gospels, humanistic and poetical? Our feeling is that 
unless St. Paul was in part at least wrong in his interpretation 
of the teachings of the Gospels, Professor Knight cannot 
be altogether right. But what matters is that the author 
begs us to turn not to St. Paul, and still less to the Fathers 
of the Church, but to the Gospels themselves, and to read 
their poetry as poetry, and to study the message of Jesus 
as it was delivered. Pursuing that method, would not the 
churches find themselves going out into the highways 
and hedges, to the theatres, the cinemas and the dog- 
races, and compelling men to come in to the feasts of 
Christianity ? 
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African Mines and Society 


Modern Industry and the African. Edited by J. Merle Davis. 


(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue old lure of Africa, having somewhat spent its force 
upon pioneers and adventurers, is now going to the heads 
of all kinds of public bodies and boards of trustees. They 
finance research into African problems, and under this new 
battery of searchlights what remains of the continent's 
romantic darkness will soon be cleared away. The latest 
report is by a Commission of Enquiry into “* The Effect of 
the Copper Mines of Central Africa upon Native Society 
and the Work of Christian Missions” made under the 
auspices of the Department of Social and Industrial Research 
of the International Missionary Council. It was financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation and the Phelps Stokes Fund. 
There were three British and three American members of 
the Commission. It is to be regretted that two members 
well known for their work and their writings—Miss Mabel 
Shaw and Mr. Ray Phillips—contribute no section over their 
own names. Although the Report speaks of Central Africa, 
it is practically confined to Northern Rhodesia. The reason 
for the small place given to the Belgian mines may be the 
very discouraging attitude of that government which actually 
excludes Protestant missions from the mines and so breaks 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Professor Coulter of Ohio deals with the contact of cultures ; 
Mr. Marquard writes a competent section upon government ; 
while Mr. Merle Davis, with some repetition inevitable under 
the scheme, states the problem for the Missions. Those 
whose main interest is not upon the missionary side will 
probably find the chapter by Mr. E. A. G. Robinson, of 
Cambridge, the most interesting. The trained economist, 
coming with fresh, objective mind to the study of Africa, 
has great service to render in countries where it has too 
long been assumed that economic laws can be brushed aside 
with impunity in favour of a special set based upon the colour 
of men’s skins. In Northern Rhodesia, with the Imperial 
Government in control, and a mere handful of true settlers, 
there is still a chance for economic sanity. Yet, even here, 
the government has already committed itself to a policy 
of requiring from contractors a fixed ratio of 50 per cent. 
of Europeans for skilled work on government buildings, 
while the colour-bar obtains upon the railways. 

In the copper belt a highly organized yet capricious modern 
industry has emerged in the heart of the African bush. The 
native population is sparse, especially upon the Belgian side, 
where the copper mines developed first and levied a toll, 
with the Union and Southern Rhodesia, upon Northern 
Rhodesia’s million Africans. In the boom period, when all 
things seemed possible for the New Rand, extravagant 
estimates aroused fears lest an intolerable strain should be 
put upon the native population. Mr. Robinson makes a 
sober analysis of the position. The peak of employment 
was in 1930, when 30,000 natives were employed. Two 
years Jater it had dropped to 7,500. Even if in the future 
consumption should rise above what we hopefully regard 
as normal, it is very unlikely that employment will pass the 
1930 figure. Not only was 1930 the period of construction 
above and below ground, including a great deal of building, 
but, every year, with advance of skill, the figures show 
increasing production per labour unit. Even so, the problem 
is serious. The big question before the mining industry in 
Southern Africa is whether to continue to work with cheap 
intermittent peasant-labour, which is necessarily stereotyped, 
at a low level of efliciency, or to build up a permanent 
industrial community, which must be better paid and will 
be more efficient. The first policy has unsettling and, to 
some extent, demoralizing effects upon the rural areas: the 
second has almost everything to recommend it except that 
in a country of one product the detribalized black labour 
dependent upon it would be in a desperate position if it failed ; 
while in a very poor country this policy of stabilization 
would check the present diffusion of wages into the rural 
areas. The Belgians have voted for stabilization, and the 
Northern Rhodesian mines seem to be coming down upon 
the same side. It is as well that they should realize now that 
in two generations it will be as difficult to put urbanized 
black unemployed back upon the land as it is to put white 
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in England today, and that the State will have the Sang 
obligations towards them. 

Among many excellent recommendations at the eng the 
Report. urges Protestant missionaries to support a Unite 
effort in the mines and also to study sympathetically th. 
principles of indirect rule, newly introduced into Northen 
Rhodesia and too often misunderstood by the Missions 
Criticisms are few, but we find the Government Censure 
for faint-hearted and niggardly support of the vital seryig 
of agricultural education, while it is convicted of inegp, 
sistency in that, while rightly withholding _ responsib, 


government from the Europeans, it yet puts the importany | 
Lee 


municipal locations under councils having an elected European 
majority. Finally, the fact is brought out, astonishing 
those who know native poverty and native markets, thy 
the lowest unit of currency is threepence ! 

It is no criticism to say that the Report is somewhat 
summary and superficial. It represents a necessary stay 
between the ignorance of yesterday and the _ intensiy 
investigations of tomorrow. 
are to be thanked for presenting one of the most important 
problems in Africa while there is yet time to take effectiy 


thought for the morrow. Marcery Prruay, 


Parliament or Dictatorship 


Parliament or Dictatorship. By the Marquess of Lothiay, 
F. Yeats-Brown, Herbert Sidebotham, André Maurois, Lon 
Eustace Percy, and Sir Stafford Cripps.  “ Spectato 
Booklets,” No. 1. (Methuen. Is.) 

Tuis is the first of a series which will be welcomed warmly 
by Spectator readers. The Editor has already earned their 
gratitude by arranging for the discussion of important 
questions by writers representing various opinions, Ih 
future these articles will be republished, and readers wh 
have followed the argument week by week will be glad to 
have them collected and presented in convenient form, 
The series make an excellent start with this little book. 
The subject treated is one of those on which it is easier 
to write a long essay than a short, but each of these writer 
has something to say and the skill to say it tersely. Take, 
for example, this from Major Yeats-Brown, ‘* Mussolini's 
faith is as different from Marx’s as are the sunwashed 
spaces of Romagna from the frowst of the British Museum”; 
or this from Mr. Sidebotham, ‘‘ It is among those who prefer 
to govern themselves badly than to be governed well that 
parliamentary institutions flourish best, and we should not 
hastily prescribe them universally as the only form of 
liberty”; or this from Lord Eustace Percy, ‘ Parliament 
ought not to be a talking shop, but it ought to be a merchant 
of talk; the trouble comes when it does its talking by retail 
instead of wholesale.”. The Master of Balliol takes as. the 
text of his acute analysis of the case for democracy the seven- 
teenth-century saying, ‘‘ The poorest he that is in England 
hath a life to live as the richest he.” These are random 
examples. All of the essays succeed in putting some important 
aspect in a pointed and lucid form. 

There are, of course, two distinct questions raised by this 
discussion. ‘There is the issue between democracy and other 
forms of society, and the issue between parliamentary govern- 
ment and other forms of government. Parliamentary govem- 
ment as we knew it in the nineteenth century was a British 
institution. Bagehot said it could only be worked by a stupid 
people, and that the French and the Irish were too clever for 
it. It clearly demanded certain conditions that happened 
to exist here and not generally. Ruggiero pointed, for 
example, to the contrast between democracy in a country 
with parliamentary and trade union traditions and a country 
like Italy, where democracy meant the shouting of the 
piazza. Lowell thought that it demanded the two-party 
system without which parliament lost its anchorage. M. 
Maurois’ essay suggests another condition of success. The 
country must so far accept parliamentary government as to 
assist it. Sabotage can upset it. M. Maurois points to the 
resistance in France to taxation as the chief danger there to 
democracy. Our nineteenth-century history confirms this view. 
Is it not true to say that parliamentary government worked 
so long as there was general agreement to avoid putting to9 
great a strain on it? Peel and Wellington decided that 
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resistance should not be pushed so far as to endanger order. 
The observance of this principle kept parliamentary govern- 
ment running smoothly almost down to the end of the 
century. Then came an issue—that of Ireland, on which 
one party decided to throw over this principle, with such 
success that it may be said that in July, 1914, parliamentary 
government was helpless in the very country where it was 
porn and had flourished. Meanwhile the growth of demo- 
cracy had produced new problems for parliamentary govern- 
ment, problems that were brought out in Mr. Belloc’s brilliant 
attacks on the party system. The cynic might argue that 
when we were talking of the War for Democracy, parlia- 
mentary government was in a critical condition in the home 
of its birth, and that when Wilson talked of making the world 
safe for democracy, by neglecting together with the other 
peacemakers the social distress and confusion of Europe, he 
made it safe for Fascism or whatever rival was compatible with 
some form of mass choice. For parliamentary government 
was put in almost every European country, in consequence, 
to the test of a class war more violent than any it had had 
to endure in the countries where it had been most successful. 
These reflections will occur to anyone who thinks about the 
history of post-War Europe, and these essays help to suggest 


answers and remedies, J. L. Hammonp. 


Outlook Unsettled 


The New Spain. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


DurinG the last year four books on modern Spain have been 
reviewed in these columns: two favourable to the new 
régime and two adverse. Mr. Greaves wrote The Spanish 
Constitution, extolling it; Senor de Aleal4-Galiano, in The 
Fall of a Throne, regretted it; looking forward—Towards 
The New Spain, January, 1933—the American, Mr. Brandt, 
appeared to approve of republics in general for political, and 
this one in particular for historical, reasons. Looking back over 
“two years of progress,” the anonymous author of The 
Spanish Republic (May, 1933) was more than sceptical. On 
the strength of these works, the Ayes seemed to have it. And 
now this present volume by Sir George Young—the most up- 
to-date and best informed survey of the subject—takes its 
place on the acquiescent side of the fence. He brings us up 
to yesterday, when Spain was at last beginning to loosen 
Azaiia’s hold on her, and starts far enough back in history to 
pass weighty judgement on the “ traditional obstacles ” to 
good government in that country—the Church, the Army and 
the Crown. 

It is an informative, assured little book, breezily epigram- 
matic and facetious, containing much sound judgement and 
an extensive knowledge of Spanish affairs: yet its failings, 
for all the author’s diplomatic knowledge, derive as much 
from what appear to be misconceptions of the Spanish 
character as from a certain bland “ progressive ” bias which 
quite unaccountably accepts face-values and gladly believes 
that what sounds well is working well. Thus objections to 
the conduct of the Second Republic are calmly answered, 
and abuses of power by the idealists in possession are con- 
doned, as they so often are by English journalists ignorant 
of Spain, because there is a hungry competence about them 
which the Old Gang lacked. 

When, in his Preface, Sir George bitingly decries the bull- 
fight—which he imagines to be a sport—and describes Spain's 
Ambassador in London, author of Politica y Toros and inti- 
mate friend of the greatest matador in the history of that art 
as one of its ‘* boldest denouncers”’, the reader is immediately 
put on his guard against further misinterpretation and lack 
of vision. He goes on to flay the Church in Spain, and does 
so very thoroughly, all the way from the Reconquest to the 
last expulsion of the Jesuits. If he accepts figures given by 
foreign correspondents and jeers at the surplus naughts of 
prelate historians, it is only because he is a rabid anti-clerical 
—and who, observing Spanish history, is not ? He is fairer 
to the Army, whose participation in the political evolutions 
and revolutions of its country has been far less unsalutary 
than we in England would naturally believe, and comments 
favourably on its ability to produce good leaders at times of 
cmsis. So he comes to Primo de Rivera, that amiable, admir- 
able, erring Andalusian, and surveys the board set for check- 
mate. The two chapters in which he describes the forcing 


By Sir George Young. 


and for a time apparently successful game of the Directorate, 
the King’s narrowing choice of moves and the final, odd 
collapse of the Monarchy, are vivid, the best part of the book. 
His assessments of the Dictator and of Don Alfonso are just, 
sympathetic and entertaining. 

Sadly yet hopefully one turns the page and encounters the 
facts and figures of the ‘“‘ New Spain.” Sir George convinces 
us that the operation was urgently necessary, but even his 
happy assurance cannot make us believe that it has been 
successful. That of the three main Republican reforms— 
ecclesiastical, agrarian and educational—the agrarian is an 
admitted failure, the educational a full two-thirds behind 
schedule, the ecclesiastical Heaven only knows how much or 
how little of a success, worries him not at all. Plead tariff 
wars as an excuse for Spain’s present economic straits, cry 
world-wide slump in explanation of her new unemployment 
problem, forget that the Dictator’s roads are now becoming 
a shadow of their former selves and that the New Spain’s na- 
tionally controlled railways have set a new fashion in un- 
punctuality, forget why a millionaire is in prison and rightly 
praise Seiior Azaiia’s drastic talents—but do not imagine that a 
stranglehold on parliament spells firmness and popularity, or 
claim that anything up to fifteen salaried posts for one 
politician necessarily makes the New Gang more capable 
than the old. Yet no doubt this recent administration, once 
its more extravagant over-reachings have been modified in 
the second phase, will be found to have served its historical 
purpose well; and similarly this survey of the forces that 
have lead up to the present moment in Spain, with Professor 
de Madariaga’s book the best to date, will be found to contain 
considerably more of useful fact than of prejudice. 

JouNn MARKS. 


Women of the Thirties 


A Chapter in the Women’s 


The Adventurous Thirties: 
(Oxford University 


Movement. By Janet E. Courtney. 

Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Mrs. CourtNeEy’s title, it should be made clear, refers not 
to our present decade but to that of a hundred years ago. 
Her sub-title, too, demands explanation. Some years ago, 
she says, she set out to write a book about the women poets 
of the early nineteenth century. It is suggestive of her 
sound though never severe sense of values that she planned to 
call the volume Lesser Literary Lights, yet more so perhaps 
that even such a modest aim could not or did not complete 
the series of studies projected. All she got from her labours, 
she says, was the conviction that * few decades had produced 
so many enterprising women living and working alongside of 
each other as the eighteen-thirties.” And then when she 
found Harriet Martineau, ** the ablest of them all, announcing 
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that the best advocates of women’s rights would be the suc- 
cessful professional women and the ‘ substantially successful 
authoresses’,’”’ she felt that here, ‘put into a nutshell,” was 
the real truth about the women’s movement and the clue to 
the proper writing of its history—as biography. What was 
really needed was not an account of “ parliamentary hap- 
penings and political manoeuvres,” but one simply of 
feminine achievement through the ages, from Boadicea—or 
even earlier pioneers—onward. Not for her the full task, she 
modestly felt, but at least she might ‘* write just one chapter 
of it’ in a series of portraits of some sixteen women—* the 
most remarkable of a remarkable decade ”—living and 
working in their various spheres as travellers, philanthropists, 
hostesses and “‘ literary ladies.” 

Quite admirably, within her own easy limits, has she done 
so. On her very first page she disavows any claim to 
originality in the portraits themselves, or rather in the matter 
of the portraits. But her bright and lively pen gives fresh- 
ness to old material, and her selection and arrangement is in 
the main individually her own. Some of her subjects may 
seem rather to overlap her chosen period, as Angela Burdett- 
Coutts, who actually did not die until 1906, and Lady Emmeline 
Stuart-Wortley, who did not make the journey which sets her 
among the travellers and critics of America until 1849, but 
she might establish a case for both as inspired by that pre- 
Victorian impulse towards feminine independence which, with 
the Queen’s ascent to the Throne and still more after her 
marriage to the Prince Consort, died or perhaps only slum- 
bered in all but a few brave spirits. On the other hand, much 
of the work of Mrs. Hemans was done before the opening of 
the decade, and she died in 1835; so was that of Maria 
Jewsbury, who died two years earlier, but in any case she is 
exceptional in receiving scarcely more than a page of atten- 
tion, so that one wonders why she was included at all. But 
the unfortunate “L. E. L.,” whose mysterious death in 
Africa remains the most interesting thing about her, and 
the, in their various ways, hardly less unfortunate Caroline 
Southey and Caroline Norton are well enough in the picture. 

The travellers, subdivided as “ Voyagers to India” and 
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* Critics of America,” are an attractive group, including as 
they do ‘** Mrs. Colonel Elwood,” ‘‘ the first and only female 
who has hitherto ventured overland from England to India” 
(and strange adventures she had on the way), the versatile 
and hard-working journalist Emma Roberts, and the bette 
known Emily Eden and Harriet Martineau. The latter Makes 
another appearance with Elizabeth Fry and Miss Burdett. 
Coutts among the Philanthropists, and here, as with the 
hostesses of the salons—Lady Holland, Lady Blessington 
(upon whose relationship to D’Orsay Mrs. Courtney perhaps 
wisely refuses to pronounce) and Carlyle’s Lady Ashburton— 
the reader is likely to find himself on more familiar ground, 
Mrs. Courtney, however, draws even these portraits with the 
ease and spontaneity of a real personal interest. 

A century ago, she says, it looked as though ** women must 
march straight on to triumphant equality.”> They were com. 
peting with men as writers and journalists, working beside 
them as reformers, defying conventions with tolerable impu- 
nity. Then came Victorianism and set-back. ‘Today, true 
enough, we see thousands of women workers for every one a 
hundred years ago. And yet, Mrs. Courtney asks, ‘* Will the 
women’s movement of our day, after an equally sudden spring 
forward, suffer a similar set-back?’ It seems incredible, 
nevertheless we have the unhappy examples of both Italy, 
and Germany to prove that it is not impossible. 

GEOFFREY WEs?, 


Justice in Scotland 


The College of Justice. 
Scottish History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Hodge. 7s. 6d.) 

In a slim volume of some 160 pages Professor Hannay has 
embodied the results of much research among the Scottish 
legal and historical records. Perhaps, however, it is a pity 
that his book is on so small a scale. The subject dealt with is 
hardly likely to attract the enthusiastic attention of the 
ordinary reader, and, on the other hand, the specialist would 
have welcomed a fuller selection from the original documents 
that have been consulted. On the legal side it would have 
been an improvement, had the author given a short account of 
some of the work the Senators of the College of Justice actually 
did. For example he repeatedly mentions an outlandish 
monster called a “ spuilzie,’”’ without ever explaining what it 
is. According to Erskine’s Institute of the Law of Scotland 
a spuilzie is the “ taking away or intermeddling with moveable 
goods in the possession of another, without either the consent 
of that other, or the order of law. When a spuilzie is com- 
mitted, action lies against the delinquent, not only for restoring 
to the former possessor the goods or their value, but for all the 
profits he might have made of these goods, had it not been for 
the spuilzie.” 

In four preliminary chapters Professor Hannay gives a brief 
account of the Sessions of James I, the Lords of Council and 
Session, the antecedents of the College of Justice, and the 
imposition of the Great Tax. This last was a requisition upon 
the Prelates of the Church of Scotland, sanctioned by the Pope 
and destined, ostensibly at any rate, for the support of the new 
College of Justice. In virtue of a bull by Clement VII, 
issued in September, 1531, the Scots Prelates were required to 
contribute annually a sum equal to 10,000 gold ducats for this 
purpose. The tax, however, was commuted for a lump sum of 
£72,000 payable by the end of 1536 in eight instalments, and 
in addition the Prelates were to make an annual payment of 
£1,400 a year. But great difficulty seems to have been experi- 
enced in persuading the churchmen to pay up. 

As regards the origin of our Supreme Court Professor 
Hannay suggests that an Italian, and not a French, model 
must be looked for. This is contrary to the popular opinion. 
Sir George Mackenzie declared that ‘* the present model was 
fixed and established by King James the Fifth after the model 
of the Parlement of Paris.” He was followed by Erskine, and 
this explanation has been accepted ever since. But James’ 
secretary, Thomas Erskine, had been a student at Pavia, 
which had its own college of judges like all the other great 
Italian cities. Erskine was sent to Rome to negotiate with 


By Robert Kerr Hannay, Professor of 
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Clement VII regarding the ecclesiastical tax, and it is sug- 

8 g 8 
gested that the idea of setting up a “ college of judges ” came 
from him. 
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Poetry and Meaning 


Sense and Poetry. By John Sparrow. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. SPARROW’S long-awaited series of essays on “‘ the place of 
meaning in modern verse ” arrives belated and a little breath- 
Jess (there are some shocking misprints) but not unheralded. 
Recommended by The Book Society, it bears also a blurb 
from the ubiquitous Mr. Walpole. It is as well, therefore, to 
warn the orthodox not to be too sanguine. For Mr. Sparrow’s 
book is not the true-blue reactionist effort it might be sup- 
posed to be from the distinguished patronage it has received. 
Mr. Sparrow is far too shrewd and alert a critic for that. 
Actually, his book is likely to disappoint both left and 
right-wing readers equally : the former for countenancing the 
aims—and even in some cases the achievements—of modern 
poetry as much as he does ; the latter for what one cannot help 
regarding as the fundamental irrelevancies in which he prin- 
cipally deals. 

Mr. Sparrow’s thesis is the “abandonment of meaning ” or 
“renunciation of the intellect ” in modern poetry, in favour 
of more or less pure symbolism, associational content or even 
mere patterns of sound. On the face of it this is a plausible 
thesis and Mr. Sparrow elaborates it ably, defining and 
categorizing his terms with painstaking ingenuity. But the 
analysis, somehow, does not teach one much. That modern 
poetry is difficult ? So was Blake’s. That there are different 
kinds of difficulty ? There are different kinds of poetry. That 
some forms of difficulty are justifiable and some not? Ah! 
there’s the rub. As soon as Mr. Sparrow leaves the discussion 
of the origin and differences of difficulties for the discussion of 
poetry per se, he begins to lose his grip. For he should then 
be talking about poetry as poetry, which in practice means 
talking about the effects a poem produces and how ; whereas 
in fact he is almost invariably found to be talking about an 
abstraction, such as the intellectual structure of a poem or 
the lack of it. This leads him into irrelevancies of a disastrous 
nature, such as asking what Stetson can have made of the 
questions Mr. Eliot addressed to him at the end of the first section 
of The Waste Land, or equally irrelevant statements to the 
effect that ‘“‘ words are not efficient instruments ” for com- 
municating personal reveries, and that a symbolist poem is 
like a landscape, which is unlikely to give rise to the same 
experience in two different people. Such statements—and 
Mr. Sparrow’s book is full of them—ignore one of the funda- 
mental distinctions between art and actuality ; in fact ignore 
the prime function of the artist, which is to exercise such a 
compulsion on his material that it will produce the effect he 
is aiming at independent of personal idiosyncrasies in his 
audience. It is his business to see that words are “ efficient 
instruments.” Nor does the wide range of interpretation 
accorded to many works of art, literary in particular, in- 
validate this contention. For a poem is itself and cannot 
be paraphrased, and a diversity of interpretations may 
approximate equally to its essential content while differing 
widely in various superficial respects. 

Nothing displays better Mr. Sparrow's tendency to climb 
the wrong tree in this matter than his discussion of the part 
played by ‘“ association”? in modern verse. Mr. Sparrow 
finds a great deal of this association “ capricious,” ‘* private,” 
“personal”? and connected by no other thread than the 
author’s own accidental trend of thought. This is perfectly 
true. What is untrue is to suppose that this accounts for 
the badness of much of the poetry in which it appears. For 
the point is not whether an association between (say) stars 
and prunes is “arbitrary and private,” but whether the 
poet has succeeded in making such an association, in its 
specific context, recognizable and convincing. Whether, 
in fact, he has written a poem or merely blathered. Mr. 
Sparrow admits that similarities between things “‘ may be 
discovered,” that in fact it is part of the poet’s function 
to extend our vision in this manner. But he hastens to add 
that similarities “‘ must not be invented.” Yet who is to 
say whether Donne ‘ discovered” or ‘“ invented” the 
comparison between a pair of lovers and a pair of com- 
passes? And who cares? What matters is whether the 
comparison, as made by Donne in that particular poem, 
plays the part it should in helping the poem to move us. 
If it does, then it is justified no matter how “ private” a 
recess of consciousness it may have emerged from; and if 


it doesn’t, then no degree of recognizability or universality 
can save it from oblivion. 

Mr. Sparrow further prejudices the issue by his odd and 
arbitrary definition of the word intelligible. ‘To be intel- 
ligible,” he says, ‘‘ a series of words must express thought.” 
A series of words which serves to convey a mood, create 
an atmosphere or release a train of associations, so long as 
it is independent of “ discursive thought and logical structure,” 
is unintelligible. Thus Mr. Sparrow contrasts Mr. Yeats’ 
poem ‘‘ The Cap and Bells ” with Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ Rhapsody on 
a Windy Night” (rather carelessly misnamed “ Soliloquy 
on a Windy Night’), pronouncing that the former has an 
“intelligible ” structure while the latter, apparently, has 
not. But does this distinction amount to anything? That 
Mr. Eliot’s poem proceeds by a series of associated images 
related to a mood, rather than by a series of statements 
related to a logical structure of thought, is true enough ; 
but what of it? The fact that it enables Mr. Sparrow to 
describe the Rhapsody as “ without meaning ” is nothing to 
the point. For to the ordinary intelligent reader a mood 
is just as capable of ‘ meaning ” as a logical proposition—for 
all the metaphysical niceties of Mr. Joseph of New College, 
on which Mr. Sparrow so clearly depends. And a series of 
moods, or series of associated images evoking a mood, is 
just as potentially intelligible (in the sense that the reader 
can appreciate and respond to it—which is the important 
sense) as a series of purely propositional statements. And 
it is the poet's function to make them so. Mr. Sparrow, 
apparently, finds himself unable to accept this, and his 
discussion of concrete examples, which range indiscriminately 
from the best to the most bogus of modern poetry, is 
accordingly confined to a consideration of their “ intelligi- 
bility ” within the limits of his own definition. What is 
outside this limit can be “felt”, but has no “* meaning ” ard 
cannot therefore be understood. If this is not sophistry, 
what is? And the conclusion that Mr. Eliot, for example, 
is sometimes as “ unintelligible”? (in the author's sense) as 
Mr. E. E. Cummings seems an inadequate reward for the 
expenditure of so much able and determined application. 

I. M. Parsons. 
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Fiction 


By Hersert READ 


A Warning to Wantons. By Mary Mitchell. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

Harriet. By Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Love and Let Love. By George Woden. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Bloody Mary’s. By Geoffrey Dennis. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue first of these novels bears the label ‘‘ The Choice of the 
Book Society”; the second a similar label which reads 
“Recommended by the Book Society.” Presumably, there- 
fore, the distinguished committee of critics who determine 
the choice of the Book Society considered these two novels 
together and decided that A Warning to Wantons was better 
than Harriet. I should very much like to know by what 
obscure reasoning they came to this decision, for by every 
standard that I can conceive, Harriet is immeasurably the 
better book. It is written in a better style, it is admirably 
constructed, it is absolutely convincing in its psychology and 
it is intensely dramatic ; whereas A Warning to Wantons is 
badly written, loosely constructed, preposterous in its psycho- 
logy and fundamentally boring. The only possibility left is 
that the choice of the Book Society is determined by other than 
literary standards—by, shall we say, a gambling presentiment 
of what the public will like ; the public, in their opinion, being 
an emotionally starved and half-educated section of humanity, 
avid for any type of sentimental romance. If this is the 
policy of the Book Society, it is a pity that critics so dis- 
tinguished as Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr. Edmund Blunden and 
Professor George Gordon should give it the authority of their 
names, thereby corrupting, on an extensive scale, public 
literary standards. 

By way of substantiating in more detail the criticisms I 
have made against A Warning to Wantons, I will quote a fair 
example of the stilted prose in which the whole book is 
written : 

“Though so far imbued with what was due to Kardak and 
himself—for money was a necessity, and his ancestral estate though 
large was poor—as to marry an Argentine heiress, he considered 
he had only received the reward due to virtue, when two years 
later the lady died bequeathing him her fortune and an heir, this 
action of hers being to his mind her only one in unquestioned good 
taste.” 

It is hardly possible to agree with the blurb in describing 
this as “* prose of sheer beauty.” Admittedly it is not from 
one of the “ highest pinnacles” of the book, but take this 
from a scene of rapturous wooing in the moonlight : 

‘She breathed a sigh of relief as, without demur, he handed 
them (her hairpins) meekly to her. The danger was past, she 
had him in hand. But with the exaltation which comes from the 
successful issue of a perilous enterprise, her spirits rose to such 
maddening heights as to make it imperative to keep her eyes 
modestly downcast. It would not yet be safe to let him see their 
riotous gaiety. Too often, she knew, over-confidence may lose a 
day that seems won. Besides, she reflected, as with dexterous 
fingers she fastened the coils of her hair, the affair was not yet 
safely concluded. By some means she had yet to reach the haven 
of a bedroom without being discovered; she could not return to 
the salon with this tell-tale negligent coiffure.” 

It may seem that I attach too much importance to this 
question of style, that it is a technical matter of no great 
interest to the average novel reader. Actually, however, the 
style of a book is an index to all its other qualities, and Miss 
Mitchell's prose is a perfect reflector of her crude psychology 
and incorrigible sentimentality. A romantic setting can be 
justified, and fantasy is a legitimate alternative to realism ; 
but fantasy and even romance has its own logic—it must be 
self-consistent and give the illusion of its own laws of being. 
True fantasy, however, is not in question. Miss Mitchell's 
heroine is merely the embodiment of a false romanticism, 
exhibiting a coy eroticism in one impossible situation after 
another. 

Harriet is the reconstruction of an historical event—the 
Penge murder case of 1875, With some slight adaptation of 
the circumstances, Miss Jenkins proceeds to reconstruct the 
motives which led four apparently normal people to commit 
one of the most cruel and disgusting crimes of the last century. 
She is perfectly successful. The half-witted victim, a young 
woman of means, is a credible and pathetic figure, and Lewis 
Oman, the principal villain, a masterly re-creation. It is not 
a pleasant story—neither is King Lear; but the unpleasant- 


ness is sublimated in the art, justified by the tragic atmosphere, 
Miss Jenkins’s style has the rare quality of implying more thay 
it states ; it is somehow invested with an emotional overtone, 
Only towards the end of the book does the author seem to 
falter ; the trial of the murderers is related in a summary and 
disjointed manner inconsistent with the general design of the 
book. I think something more or something less was needed, 
either a brief impassive statement, or a fuller treatment on the 
scale of the rest of the book. But this is a minor fault in an 
impressive work of art. 

Love and Let Love comes unheralded ; it is an unpretentious 
looking book, badly printed and resting on a feather-bed of 
more than sixty pages of the publisher's advertisements, 
Nevertheless it is a very competent and entertaining novel, 
well written with a quiet humour and a liveliness of observa. 
tion that gradually engage the reader. It describes the 
comedy and tragedy of English village life near a cathedral 
town; the method of characterization and the general struc. 
ture of the book is rather old-fashioned and Dickensian, and 
one has to keep reminding oneself that the time dealt with is 
of the present day. But the situations in Mr. Woden’s book 
and the emotions provoked by them are independent of time 
and place, so this cannot be held as an objection against him, 
It may be restraint on Mr. Woden’s part, but I cannot help 
feeling that he would have a much bigger reputation if he was 
more conscious of contemporary idiom. 

The question of style is once again raised by Mr. Dennis's 
book. His earlier books, Mary Lee and Harvest in Poland, 
were exceptionally well received, and The End of the World was 
awarded the Hawthornden Prize in 19381. We cannot, therefore, 
lightly accuse Mr. Dennis of a lack of any distinction of style; 
he has made his hit. But can we really condone a writer who 
habitually uses words and expressions like ** ere,” ** ofttimes,” 
“the while,’ ‘what there’ befell,’  ‘ *twould” and 
**twasn’t 2? The following comes from a description of a 
meet of foxhounds : 

“TI have since gathered that they who ride to hounds may 
include many of the most jovial, the most generous, the most 
splendid of Englishmen; the best of the best; oppressors my 
eye! Yet, as I turn over the pages of the Tatler or Bystander ; 
as I reflect on the portion allowed to the landless underfed peasant 
(agricultural wage-labourer) of England, and to these, the newest 
hardest rich, taking the day off from their night clubs, who ride 
over the land that should be his; or on the dying stag driven 
landwards again by motor-boats to give pleasure of cruelty to rich 
Americans who, now that they no longer have slaves to hunt, some 
such pleasure must have, a newspaper pleaded—to rich Americans 
and their English husbands and friends—then the old prejudice 
burns again, and I see the weary old woman and the cursed-at 
starving old man... .” 

Such prose is completely insensitive to any of the qualities 
that make for style. The book is a detailed reminiscence of a 
boy’s experiences at an old-fashioned secondary school in 
Lancashire. I use the word ‘ reminiscence,” but ‘ recollec- 
tion’? or ** memory ”’ would perhaps have been more exact; 
at least, there is a distinction between two modes of memory 
which is not clearly expressed in the English language —the 
distinction which the French more logically maintain between 
“le souvenir? and * la mémoire.” It was the subject of a 
famous essay by the Danish philosopher, Kierkegaard. The 
distinction is an important one, implying the difference 
between a spontaneous process of retrieving past events—a 
process in which the personality is merely passive—and a 
reflective process in which events are held in some kind of 
emotional suspension, Only in the latter process is the per- 
sonality in any sense ** creative” ; the personality only tends 
to survive in those who have the faculty of forgetting. The 
whole question is perhaps rather metaphysical, but Mr. 
Dennis is a writer whose past work shows that he would not 
resent this kind of criticism; who would not resent being 
told that the whole method of his new book precludes any 
question of a work of artistic significance. He may reply 
that such was not his intention, and I would only be tov 
willing to admit that in Bloody Mary's he has given us a social 
document of considerable value. The school in question no 
longer cxists, but some of the evils that characterized it are 
still prevalent ; and the conflicts that arise in any com- 
munity of children will be with us always. 
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ROUTLEDGE & 
KEGAN PAUL 


New Books 


A HISTORY OF 


EXPLORATION 
By Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.B. 
With 36 maps and 24 plates. 25s. net 


The story of exploration, from the earliest times to date, in all 
the four quarters of the world. A pageant of great names, 
Ptolemy and Ceasar, Marco Polo and Ibn Battuta, Diaz and 
Columbus, Magellan and Cabot, Frobisher, Cook, Cartier, 


Livingstone, Stanley, Nansen, Scott, and scores of others. 


GOD OR MAN 


By Professor JAMES H. LEUBA, author of The 
Psychology of Religious Mysticism. 10s. 6d. net 


Can religion still be of service to modern man, or must it yield 
to the scientific methods of healing body and mind? A sane 
and thought-provoking study which covers a wide ground. 


THE RISE OF THE CELTS 
By Professor H. HUBERT. With 12 maps and 


47 illustrations. 16s. net 


Reconstructs the okscure histcry of the Celts, from Spain to the 
Baltic and from Greece to Ireland. long section is devoted 
to the British Isles. The vexed topics of the Celtic cradle and 
the Pictish race are fully treated. 


THE REALITY OF MUSIC 


By RUTLAND BOUGHTON, author of Bach. 
7s. 6d. net 


Traces the influence of music on life, from its primitive mani- 
festations through folk-music to its development under Chris- 
tianity. Shows how religion, sex, work, war, and love have 
affected the music to which they have given rise. 


THE TRANSITION TO 


DEMOCRACY 


By O. F. CHRISTIE. 12s. 6d. net 
A political and sccial history of England from 1867 to 1914, 


tracing the decline of the aristocratic tradition and the emergence 
of democratic institutions and policy. 


SECRET WAYS OF THE 


MIND 


By W. M. KRANEFELDT, with an Introduction 
by C. G. June. és. net 


A lucid and penctrating introduction to the work of Freud, Adler, 
and Jung, taking into account the most recent research. 


MALEKULA 


By A. BERNARD DEACON, with a Preface by 
A. C. Happon. 3 maps, 24 plates, many text cuts, 
42s. net 


A remarkable full-length study of a vanishing people in the New 
Hebrides, of the greatest importance to et thnologists. 


INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
By Professor JADUNATH SINHA. 15s. net 


This first attempt to make a constructive survey of Indian 
psychology deals wholly with Perception. 














HAMPTONS 


GREAT SALE 


TODAY & DAILY. BARGAINS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 








HAMPTONS’ EXTRA FINE GRADE 
FANCY 


TURKEY CARPETS 


afford an actual saving of practically 7/- in the £. All of these 

are guaranteed to be of the finest quality of this world-renowned 

OUCHAK weave. They are being cleared at the great reduc- 

tions specified. A number with the ground and border colours 
being as follows :— 

Hamptons’ 


Ground Border Usually sold Sale Price 
ft. in. ft. in. Colour. Colour. £ «a &--@re.(é& 
S G6 7 4 Green Blue 1512 6 21 8 O 
&$10x 6&2) Cream Rose 329 4 6 816 6 
, @-3 F 7 Camel Dark Blue 17 5& 6 1110 0 
eo 2s € 6 Blue Blue 1318 0 9 5 0 
$ii x 8 9 Green Dark Blue 2119 6 1412 6 
0 8x -8 9 Tan Camel 21 2 90 141 0 
i 2 sé 36-55 Brown Blue 3012 6 @ TG 
Hy. 4x $3 16 Camel Green 25 6 O 1616 6 
is Fx 16-30 Blue Ivory 37 4 0 2414 6 
3 &§x HS Camel Green 4912 6 27 1-90 
mM 2 5¢ 31 8 Medium 
Blue Dark Blue 4415 6 2915 6 


See SALE CATALOGUE Sent Free. 


Sale Goods Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


HAMPTONS: Pali Mall East, $.W. 1 
Telephones : WHITEHALL 1020 SALE ENDS JAN. 31st 
RUSLANA SON i IEEE AE, 


cys—561 

















| The Books ahs 
| Burlington House 


A Short Account of 
British Painting | 
by Charles Johnson 


[== 
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$ 
SPECTATOR: ‘ Mr. Johnson dis- 
plays . . . sound, unpretentious 
knowledge, balanced judgement and 
a keen sense of keeping to the 
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| point.’ 
TIMES: ‘For those who would 
like a shorter guide Mr. Johnson’s 
will certainly be the most useful.’ 


4 Plates. 3/6 net. 








from the 7th Century to the Present Day 





| English Painting 


i| 
by Charles Johnson I 


MORNING POST: ‘A work of | 
permanent value in the history of art.’ 1S 
| 


2nd Edition printing. 48 Plates. 155. net. 
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Motoring 


Every road-user, with the possible exception of that 
immortal type that refuses to find any good in any 
scheme that is not perfect, will weleome the new regu- 
lations governing the design and placing of danger- 
signs on the road, details of which were made _ public 
at the New Year. The entire community has at last 


awakened to the fact that the accident-rate is out of 


all proportion to the miles covered by vehicles and 
pedestrians and we have already, it is-to be hoped, 
yassed through the slightly ridiculous stage when the 
Jens! responsible members of the public, with some 
assistance from the House of Lords, displayed in 
vociferous print and elsewhere an ignorance or, perhaps 
more accurately, an ignoring of fact that was singularly 
unedifying and mischievous, Cold reason is returning 
to her place and there is now much less talk of * murder 
on the King’s Highway ” and other apocryphal conditions 
suggestive of the latest detective stories. The truth 
is bad enough, without hysterical exaggeration, and the 
effect of wild misquotation and misapplication of official 
statistics has had a sobering effect. 

Practically everything and every person has been 
made responsible, in turn, for the terrible tale of 
accidents and fatalities. We have been told that all 
drivers of motor vehicles, without exception, are alone 
responsible for all sorts of mischances, the other parties 
being merely victims; that the drivers of fast cars 
are the real culprits ; that the beginner is at the bottom 
of the trouble; that the pedestrian is either (1) a 
persecuted, inarticulate, defenceless waif, or (2) a jay- 
walker who ought to be arrested for crossing a street ; 
that there are far too many cars; that they are driven 
much too fast; much too slow; that, in the case of 
London, no cars that are not resident should be allowed 
within the four-mile limit or whatever corresponds to 
it today—a soothing theory that will not bear examination 
—that there ought to be a speed limit of 10, 20, 80 or 40 
miles an hour; that (this from a hereditary legislator) 
all cars ought to be fitted with a device for automatically 
keeping the speed below a given figure. Most of this 
is best described as hot air, in that it is the expression of 
a momentary irritation, the fruit of anything but reflee- 
tion; all of it comes under the charge of generalization. 
And if there is one thing about which you can generalize 
with the least conviction it is the traflie problem. 

With a most refreshing originality, Authority, in the 
persons of the Ministry of Transport, has found a real 
culprit, one of several, of course, but none the less one 
undeniably, directly and patently responsible for a 
large proportion of the weekly collisions in which people 
are usually injured or killed. We who use it every 
day have known for many years that the road itself is, 
for many hundreds of miles, quite unsuitable to modern 
traffic conditions. Much has been done, some of it in 
mistaken directions, to make the King’s highway safer, 
but short of re-building the whole system there is no 
‘asier way of making England safe for trattie than there 
is of making traflic safe in England. We must do the 
best we can with what we have. Our roads are narrow, 
winding and, for the most part, better suited to horse- 
drawn traflic with a maximum speed of 10 miles an hour, 
with a generally level standard of driving, than to a 
stream of cars, driven at any speed between 20 and 60 
miles an hour, with a very uneven standard of efficiency. 
It is not the fast car nor the slow car that is dangerous, 
but the car that is in the charge of the fool, the day- 
dreamer and the cad. A good, that is a careful and 
sensitive driver need make the highway no more dangerous 
than it was 100 years ago. Only one thing can alter the 
disgusting behaviour of the other three, and that is to 
bring it home to them, in unmistakable and memorable 
fashion, that the highway is itself a danger and must 
be treated as such. 

This the Ministry of Transport are making a laudable 
effort to accomplish. They have, to begin with, instituted 
the most important danger-sign of all, the ‘ priority.” 
Where two roads mect, on which travellers have until now 


———= 


The New Safety Road Signs 


considered themselves as having each the right of way 
there are to be set up on one of them the special sign 
called “* Major Road Ahead,” that will inform the drive 
whether he is entitled to drive on, disregarding the cross. 
road, or whether: he must wait until there is a safe 
opening in the crossing traflic for him to proceed. Tf he 
is on the “ minor ” road, shown by a thin line intersecti 

a thick one, he is.responsible for any accident, collision 
or other, that results from his emerging from the minor 
upon the major road. There is no possibility of mistake, 
and in more ways than one I regard this as the mogt 
intelligent regulation laid down by any Minister: of 
Transport since we paid the salary of the first one,’ }t 
is obvious and simple—rare qualities that- we . haye 
missed in most of our traffie-control for many wasted 
vears. Secondly, the Ministry have advised _ Jocal 
authority to cut down the number of signs as much as 
possible. They emphasize the importance, among others, 
of three special ones which they call approach or advance 
direction signs, to be used to divert traflie to a bypass 
or other suitable deviation, to point out the best routes 
through towns. and to show that a given road is a 
connecting link between main roads. And, most 
important of all, they discourage the indiscriminate 
erection of the type of danger-signs with which drivers 
have so long been familiar that they have long ceased 
to attach any importance to them—the kind of signal 
that puts a really dangerous hill in the same category as 
a gentle bend in’a wide road. Familiarity with. this 
senseless policy does not, unfortunately, even breed 
contempt. This is the first time that the Ministry have 
displayed any knowledge of elementary psychology. 

Yet they have been too timid, in my view. Other 
signs are approved, signs indicating no fewer than 
twenty “ obstacles,” from cross roads to the names of 
places. Some are necessary, such as those announcing 
schools or hospitals, dead-ends, crossings for pedestrians 
(shall we ever come to the Paris scheme of marked lanes %) 
and motor-bus stops, but most of the others could be 
advantageously replaced by the flashing beacons which 
have been such a remarkable success in the more pro- 
gressive towns for the last seven years or more, ** Steep 
hills.” * bridges.” ** traffie roundabouts,” ‘‘ narrowing 
roads *’ and ‘ road junctions ” are all obstacles that call 
for caution and cautious speed. Let the warning be the 
same for all, and needless complication avoided. 

The enthusiast in traflic reform will miss two urgently 
needed innovations. The first is the standardization of 
the height of all signs and signposts. Most of those in 
existence were designed when it was essential that they 
should be visible from a box-seat as much as. six or 
eight feet from the ground, and at as long a distance as 
possible. That idea is, like the French railway signal 
system, about ninety years old. What is wanted now is 
a sign that can be read at close quarters from the interior 
of a low-roofed saloon, placed, say, on a post not more 
than five feet high. The odd eight or ten fect: still 
provided serve only to make the sign invisible, except 
at a distance whence it is generally illegible. And in 
this connexion I should like to see far more use made of 
the road-surface itself for -directions. The — words 
* SCHOOL” or “ BUS STOP,” for example, impress 
themselves far better in large capitals across the road 
than on any signpost or than any symbol. The instant 
attention of the sign-sick driver must be secured. The 
second need is for all direction-posts to have their arms 
so set that they do not obstruct each other, and that 
they can be read without the necessity for turning off 
the road which is so lamentably common. 

The suggestion that road numbers should in time 
be: substituted for place names on direction posts 1s 
thoroughly bad. We are a people rightly and decently 
distrustful of figures, official or other. We know the 
names of our towns and villages and no mathematics of 
A, B, C, with 1, 2, 3, will ever be accepted in exchange 
for them. Very poor psychology here. 
perer Joun PRIOLEAU. 
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Terrible damage to Moravian 
Church property in Jamaica. 


Further details from devastated. areas. 


As a result of the great hurricane on October 29th, the 
, . Soa following 
buildings are 
down flat: 









Beeston 
Spring 
chool, 
Brinkley 
School, 
New Hope 
School. 
New Hope 
Teacher's 
Cottage 
will also 
have to be 
rebuilt. 








NOW IN RUINS, 


No subscriptions can come from native converts while 
they are rebuilding their homes. 


The Rev. W. J. Driver, Moravian Superintendent at Jamaica, 
wriles ; 
“We are struggling as best we can to help ourselves, 
but you will, I feel sure, pardon us if we confess that it 
is too much for us unaided. Will you help?!” 
Their extremity is your opportunity to maintain I 
God's work in this sorely stricken Mission Field. 


London Association in aid of 


Moravian Missions 


President: Sir George i, Hume, J.P., M.P., L.C.C, 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary: Charles Hobday, Esq. 


Office: 70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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"= NEW ATLANTIS Sc: 


for WESTERN RENAISSANCE AND WORLD SOCIALISM 
by Synthesis of Western Culture, and Federation of 
Nations of the West. 


NEW INDIA—Glorney Bolton. DOCTRINE AND 
PRACTICE of the BRITISH COMMONWEALTH—Nelson 
Heaver. RE-CONSTITUTION OF THE BRITISH CON- 
STITUTION—Langdon Davies. CONFUSED POLITICS 
OF THE T.U.C.—J. T. Murphy. Revival of Guild Socialism— 
A MANIFESTO TO SOCIALISTS. Modern Western Art— 
Mestrovi¢, Prampolini, Pozzo, Ambrosi, Depero, Dottori. 
Poetry—Brezina, Guiterman, Kosor, Vladimir Nazor, 
Macdiarmid. TESTAMENT TO THE KINGLY OF SPIRIT— 
Van Eeden. OUR RELIGION OF STEEL—Gutkind. Other 
contributors—Jan Gordon, S. G. Hobson, Stephen Graham ; 
MAX PLOWMAN, CRAVEN PRITCHARD in SOCIO- 
LOGICAL SUPPLEMENT. 


From any newsagent, or from 55 Gower Street, W.C. 1 








WILL YOU HELP 


the fight against consumption 
at this world-famous centre 
for treatment, instruction 
and research? 


SDITAL for: 
CONSUMPTION 


€ Diseases of the Chest 
BROMPTON, LONDON SW.3 
appeals for generous help by 
DONATION SUBSCRIPTION OR [LEGACY 


Sanatorium: Frimiey, Surrey. 
Postal Address :— 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 





Frederick Wood, 


Secretary. 








Is Yours a 
32% Income ? 


YOU CAN SECURE A 
GUARANTEED 7%, 10%, OR 
EVEN MORE, ACCORDING TO AGE 


If your private income has been, or is to be, reduced, 
consider the advantages of an Annuity. Instead of 
34% you could receive 7%, 10%, or even more, accord 
ing to your age. The increased income would be 
guaranteed to you for life, however long you live. All 
your plans for the future could be made with that im 
mind, 


The Sun Life of Canada specialises in Annuities, and 
its contracts meet the most widely divergent needs. 
You, for instance, can take the benefits of a larger 
income, guaranteed for life, and yet take care of the 
future of your dependents. This is a new phase of 
Annuity business, another example of Sun Life of 
Canada service. 


Retired men, widows and others who have suffered 
serious reduction in income are finding the best solution 
to their difficulties in Sun Life of Canada Annuities. 
There are now over 12,000 Sun Life of Canada 
annuitants in the British Isles. Here are some examples : 


INCOME MORE 

THAN DOUBLED 

Mr. F., age 54, a retired builder, whose income had fallen to 
£350, now enjoys a guaranteed yearly income for life of £749. 


INCOME NEARLY 

TREBLED 

Mr. B., age 63, a retired solicitor, with income reduced to £245, 
obtained a Sun Life of Canada Annuity of £651. (£162 15s. 
to be paid into his Bank by the Company every quarter as long 
as he lives.) 


£408 INSTEAD OF £175 

Guaranteed for two lives 

Mr. S. (age 67) and his wife (age 69) will receive £204 every 
half-year as long as either of them lives. This is more than 
double their former income, and it is absolutely guaranteed. 


RETIRED DOCTOR’S 

INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT 
A Doctor in the Midlands, age 59, NEARLY DOUBLES HiiS 
INCOME (£429 instead of £245), and this larger 
guaranteed for his life. At his death his daughter 


mica me Is 
vill receive 


£3,000. This is also guaranteed. 

The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £125,000,000. The 
Company operates in 40 different countries and serves over 
1,000,000 policy-holders, Government Audit and supervision 
completes the security, the Canadian Insurance laws being 


among the most stringent in the world. 


if your Private Income is not now sufficient for your needs, 
or if you have had anxiety about your investmenis, send 
this Form or a Letter. You incur no obligation. 





| q =) 
|| To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA | 

| 





(ncorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 


BeOS ilacacacsssaeceecnnae invested (or to invest) and shall 
be glad to know what income this sum would provide. 


TNA Bos can ciipoctcomndeciduadonctcnssuctugsabiuns seisdaaineiied 
( Mr., Mrs. or Miss) | 
PPB oie ccs s cacemanyitn ds aceincecnuneyncsadsaaneseansqudgiasasteausennees i} 


EXACT DATE OF BIRDH............. 


Spectator—19/1/34 
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Current Literature 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
By W. B. Honey 


The inauguration of the new Library of English Art, by 
Messrs. Black, was happily timed, either by accident or design, 
to fall within a few months of the Exhibition of English Art 
to be held this month at Burlington House. Among the first 
volumes is English Pottery and Porcelain (Black, 7s. 6d.) by 
Mr. W. B. Honey, of the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
book suffers from one important failing, which is certainly 
not the fault of the author and perhaps also not that of the 
publisher. It has only twenty-four pages of plates and a few 
figures in the text, showing in all only some eighty objects. 
These would in any case be insufficient to illustrate the whole 
history of English Ceramics, but the insufficiency. is all the 
more striking, since Mr. Honey has entirely the right views 
about avoiding vaguely generalized statements and instead 
always refers to his sources in the forms of individual speci- 
mens. But the reader cannot help being irritated by not being 
able to see more than one-tenth of the pots and figures which 
Mr. Honey mentions in detail. Unless, therefore, he is so well 
acquainted with the subject that the mere words, ‘the Watkin- 
son posset-pot in the Lomax Collection” call up a clear 
visual image, he should also have to hand some amply illus- 
trated work, or he should simply take the book to South Ken- 
sington and read it among the actual collection, from which 
many of Mr. Honey’s examples are drawn. By either of these 
means he will derive much profit, for the text of the book is 
clear and precise, and will be intelligible even to those unac- 
quainted with the technicalities, since the more baflling terms 
are explained in the introduction. 


MODERN DRAWINGS 
Edited by Campbell Dodgson 


In the preface to his Modern Drawings (Studio, 30s.) Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson defends himself in advance against most 
of the charges which could be made against the book. Each 
reader will naturally be tempted to complain that he would 
not have included this or that drawing, or left out entirely 
this or that artist, but Mr. Dodgson explains that difficulties 
in travel have prevented him from making the group of 
foreign drawings as representative as he wished. But Mr. 
Dodgson has made the selection according to his own taste, 
within the limits set by these restrictions, and consequently 
the book presents a coherent group of drawings, though it 
would require very subtle analysis, as Mr. Dodgson admits, to 
arrive at a definition of the qualities which they have in 
common. In one way only does the selection give a false im- 
pression of modern drawing as a whole: it makes it appear 
slightly dull. This seems to be because, when faced with any 
choice, Mr. Dodgson has always played for safety. The first 
result of this is that there are more English and fewer French 
drawings than is perhaps fair to the relative merits of the two 
schools. Secondly, it has led Mr. Dodgson to choose the most 
academic work of artists who are happier in a freer style. 
The Derain Nude, for instance, the Matisse Persane, the 
Picasso Portrait or the La Fresnaye Portrait of J. L. Gampert 
are all unworthy of representing some of the best of recent 
draughtsmen, though it must be said that Matisse and Picasso 
are each represented by another and better example. But 
this is only the inevitable result of the fact that the book was 
chosen by one man and will not therefore suit all tastes, 
though it will suit many. 


FRIENDS OF EUROPE PUBLICATIONS 


The Friends of Europe have published seven pamphlets on 
the German menace (Friends of Europe, 97 St. Stephen’s 
House, $.W.1.: 14d. each). Professor Einstein’s plea for 
a European humanism, made at the Albert Hall, is re- 
printed, and there are two other reprints of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s speeches in the Commons and of the article 
by Mr. J. L. Garvin in which he renounced Germano- 
philia. Mr. Wickham Steed adds a fourth paper on 
“The Future of Europe”: like much of his work, the 
new facts and the prophetic views which he advances are 
spoilt by his protestation that in the past he has never been 
heard. Obviously the last three, written by anonymous 
Germans, ire the most important. ‘ A German Diplomat ” 
protests against untimely talk of treaty revision, and two 
experts reveal plans, full and odious enough for the English 
ear, for German rearmament. ‘* Germany Rearming ” shows 
that the only armaments now needed by Germany for imme- 
diate war are big cannon. To supply herself with these will 
take her 14 days. ‘The Preparation of German Peace- 
Time Industries for War” is an alarming commentary on the 
mechanized convertibility of modern Germany. ‘“ War- 
potential” has become much more valuable than actual 
war-armament, for a nation can develop the most modern 
material and yet profess pacifism up to The Day. 


—————=—=—S5 


Finance 


A Banker on the Situation 


EveEN before 1914 an increasing interest was being taken 
in the speeches of Bank Chairmen at the annual meetings 
That interest was due to the fact that the speeches 
individually and still more, perhaps, collectively haq 
come to be regarded as giving a very fair reflection of 
the expert’s view in regard to the true economic position 
of the country, with a certain amount of guidance 
concerning the immediate financial and industrial out. 
look. Since the War, however, these speeches have been 
awaited with even greater interest owing to the fact that 
the financial situation, and especially the internationa] 
financial situation, has become so complex and so difficult 
to comprehend along the ordinary lines of pre-War 
reasoning that the views of economists and _ practical 
bankers command the greater attention. 

During the next fortnight the annual meetings of most 
of the leading Banks will be held, and on Thursday 
the series of meetings and speeches was opened by 
Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the Chairman of Barclays Bank, 
The two main points on which the public is anxious to 
learn the views of our leading bankers are (1) the situa- 
tion at home, and (2) the international situation with its 
reactions upon this country. With regard to the first 
of these points, Mr. Goodenough entirely confirmed the 
belief that there has been a distinct, if moderate, 
improvement in the trade of the country. 

Most of the banks have shown a reduction in their 
balance sheets under the head of Loans and Advances, 
but this, of course, does not necessarily signify any 
setback in trade. It is more probably connected with the 
liquidation of frozen credits, a liquidation which in its 
turn has been made possible both by the rise in securitics 
and some improvement in trade, although the latter 
development may not yet have been sufficiently marked 
to occasion large demands for fresh accommodation. 
Indeed, Mr. Goodenough in the course of his speech 
remarked that such small demands for fresh advances 
as have arisen have been mainly due to the purchase or 
development of land and chiefly for the building of small 
houses. Nevertheless, there has been a considerable 
improvement during the year in many branches of 
industry, and Mr. Goodenough singled out for special 
mention the Woollen industry, Engineering, and the 
Iron and Steel industry. Some slight improvement, 
however, has even been noticeable in Shipping and 
Shipbuilding. - 


Our Foreicn TRADE. 


As regards Oversea trade, there has also been some 
slight improvement during the year in our exports, 
though wisely enough Mr. Goodenough pointed out that 
to some extent the improvement must be attributed to 
the depreciation in the value of sterling, and this, he said, 
“should only be regarded as being a stimulant and 
cannot be relied upon to produce more than a tem- 
porary and passing benefit.”” Iam entirely in accord with 
Mr. Goodenough when he affirms that until we have 
reached exchange stability the improvement in trade 
‘rannot be regarded as altogether reliable. Not only so, 
but it is quite true that one of the unfortunate results 
of the reduction in the world’s purchasing power and 
the widespread barriers to international trade has been 
the recourse to artificial measures for conserving indus: 
tries and trade in various countries. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 


On the whole Mr. Goodenough’s views concerning the 
international situation were fairly optimistic. With a 
full recognition, no doubt, of the disturbed political con- 
ditions in Germany, Mr. Goodenough nevertheless ¢x- 
pressed the opinion that financial and economic conditions 
in that country were showing signs of improvement. 
The recent decisions of Germany with regard to her 
method of mecting foreign debts is, of course, regarded 
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Bourn-vita is very rich in diastase and the diastase in 
Bourn-vita is fully effective in the conditions of acidity prevail- 
ing in any normal digestive system, ‘This has been proved by 
both laboratory and clinical tests. The clinical tests have 
proved that Bourn-vita enables your body to digest and use 
15 per cent. more of the nourishment of the carbo- 
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food. The digestibility and ‘“ digestive power” of a food- 
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Drink a cup of Bourn-vita fo-night at bedtime! To-morrow 
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have enjoyed—of this new sense of morning well-being with 
which it has inspired you. Wy is Bourn-vita able to do 
so much more for you than those other bedtime food-drinks 


you have tried ? 


One of the causes of Bourn-vita’s superiority over other 
food-drinks is its unusual richness in “ diastase” (diastase is 
a natural digestive found in malt). There is proof of this 
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your digestion of overnork, The feeling of far, far greater 
fitness in the morning is the outcome of the wonderful 
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by bankers as wholly regrettable, but on the other hand, 
the recent increase in Germany’s exports is a favourable 
feature, while the holding of gold and foreign currencies 
by the Reichsbank has increased in a striking manner 
during the second half of last year. Much of this increase, 
however, is believed to be connected with the repatriation 
of German capital. In France, too, Mr. Goodenough 
detected signs of improvement, although, of course, the 
Budget position still leaves much to be desired, while 
recently there has been a sharp decline in French exports. 

Before referring directly to the abnormal situation in 
the United States Mr. Goodenough commented upon 
the divergence of the policies pursued by the gold standard 
countries and those which have departed for the time 
being from that standard. The countries continuing 
upon the gold standard, in order to meet the difficulties 
arising from the fall in prices, have tended to concentrate 
upon reducing costs of production, while in those countries 
which have suspended the gold standard and have allowed 
their currencies to depreciate, the tendency has been to 
pursue a policy calculated to bring about a rise in prices 
by artificial means, though I think that to some extent 
Great Britain may be absolved from that policy in the 
sense that if and when protective measures have been 
exerted in endeavours to control the sterling exchange 
it has been a case either of repelling speculative attacks or 
the efforts of countries such as the United States to force 
down artificially the value of their currency. 


THe AMERICAN Factor. 


With regard to the position of and developments in 
the United States, the Chairman of Barclays Bank may 
be said to have taken a thoroughly broad and charitable 
view of the Roosevelt policy. As a banker he gave ample 
recognition of the difficult situation in which the President 
found himself by reason of the severe banking crisis which 
existed at the moment when he assumed office, and with- 
out necessarily approving the President’s tactics for rais- 
ing prices in America by means of monctary policy and a 
devaluation of the dollar, Mr. Goodenough was thoroughly 
sympathetic with the American desire for higher prices. 
At the same time, it was clear that the Chairman of 
Barclays Bank had no sympathy with the idea of a 
* commodity * dollar based upon an index number of 
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much greater degree of management than the gold 
standard. 

“Tn the first place it would be necessary to agree upon the con, 
pilation of an index number of commodity prices. In any particulg 
country, however, conditions might vary and often very widely 
and it would be a matter of great difficulty to construct an inde, 
which would operate fairly between all sections of the community 
in that country. In addition, if the system is to work efficiently 
so that international trade may be maintained, it would need jj 
include most of the principal countries of the world. The compila. 
tion of one index number acceptable to all the countries concerne 
presents problems which seem almost insuperable. On the othe 
hand, if, as is most probable, each country were to construct its ow, 
index, it is hard to see how it would be possible to avoid a consider. 
able element of exchange instability, and this eventuality woul 
have a harmful effect upon international trade. Another important 
consideration is that the absence of a fixed metallic basis for the 
currency, such as there is with the gold standard, might lead to g 
world war of currency depreciation and exchange competition iy 
the hope of gaining an advantage—even though it were only tem. 
porary—in export business. Again—as has been frequently pointed 
out by the advocates of the scheme—it would not be sufficient to 
institute remedial action after prices have moved, but the object 
should be to forecast the future, so that the necessary steps could be 
taken in advance to prevent price fluctuations of a disturbing natur, 
This would place further heavy responsibilities upon the Currency 
Authorities and their action would doubtless be subject to criticisy 
from parties who might feel that their legitimate interests wer 
being jeopardised by the policy pursued. Such a position might 
frequently occur when the necessity arose for applying a check to an 
incipient boom. The whole method of control necessary under any 
scheme for a ‘commodity dollar’ would be so artificial as to mako 
it unacceptable to the world at large.” 


In fact, Mr. Goodenough strongly deprecated any reliance 
upon artificial measures for raising prices, while he was 
also disposed to question the effectiveness of plentiful 
supplies of credit in stimulating trade activity. Cheap 
money, as he said, undoubtedly needs the addition of 
confidence suflicient to encourage traders to enter into 
new business. 
Empire TRADE. 


In the opinion of the Chairman of Barclays Bank the 
moment is opportune for the development of Imperial trade 
with sterling as the common basis of exchange, stable as 
between Great Britain and the Dominions, resulting from 
a sound financial policy pursued by all. During the past 
year through various Conversion operations this country 
has been of considerable assistance to some of our Oversea 
Dominions in re-arranging and _ strengthening _ their 
finances. It should be possible, Mr. Goodenough declared, 
to do more to help them by finding fresh capital for 
future development to our common advantage in accord: 
ance with the sound principle that a creditor country must 
be prepared to lend money abroad not only in its own 
interests but also for maintaining the financial and 
economic equilibrium of the world. Earlier in his speech 
Mr. Goodenough had pointed out, as indeed he did some 
few years ago, the need for the United States to deal with 
her main post-War problems, namely, those of determining 
her policy and actions as a great creditor country. The 
wonderful resources of America can freely be admitted, 
as also the fact that her internal trade is a matter of greater 
importance than the trade with other countries. Never- 
theless, not in any spirit of mere nationalism but as a 
practical banker and economist, Mr. Goodenough is 
manifestly of the opinion that even the United States 
cannot remain independent of world conditions, whether 
political or financial, and when the United States has 
recovered from her most difficult pressing problems at 
home it is her great responsibilities as a creditor country 
which will press for the attention of her Statesmen. 
Some two or three years ago, when Mr. Goodenough 
pressed this point in one of his annual speeches, it com- 
manded a great deal of attention on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and it looked at one time as though a reduction 
in protective tariffs might result, thereby enabling the 
debtor countries to discharge their obligations to America 
through the channel of an exchange of goods and services. 
Later, however, the acute crisis supervened and the 
problem of self-preservation pressed so urgently upon 
the people of the United States as to obscure completely 
for the time a recognition of America’s responsibility to 
the rest of the world. 

Artucur W. Kuppy. 


(Financial Notes Continued on page v.) 
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BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 





MONETARY CONDITIONS — MAINTENANCE OF DIVIDENDS 





FAVOURABLE INFLUENCES OF CONVERSION OPERATIONS 





THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE OTTAWA AGREEMENTS 





SPEECH OF MR. F. 


Tur ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., was held on Thursday, January 18th, at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. Mr, Frederick Craufurd 
(joodenough, D.C.L. (Chairman), presided. 

Mr. W. N. Seeley (the Secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, at the outset, referred to the retirement from 
the Board of Sir Frederick Charles Bowring, on the ground of 
ill-health, which they all very much deplored, and went on to 
mention changes in the higher positions of the Bank following the 
retirement, as one of the General Managers, of Mr. H. T. Mitchell, 
after forty-eight years of service. He also referred to the impending 
retirement of Mr. P. C. Harte from the office of Treasurer. The 
directors wished to place on record their warm appreciation of the 
long and valued services rendered by these gentlemen and to offer 
to them their best wishes for the future. 

Proceeding, the Chairman said the net profit for the year, after 
making full provision for all bad and doubtful debts not already 
provided for, as well as for other contingencies, amounted to 
£1,604,679, to which had to be added £577,761 brought forward 
from the previous year, making together a total of £2,182,440. 
The profit for the year showed a small increase as compared with 
the previous year. There had been practically no improvement 
during the year in Money Market conditions, and there had been 
little demand by customers for fresh loans. In facet, a further 
reduction had taken place in the total of loans granted. The per- 
centage of advances to customers to the total of deposit and current 
accounts had declined to the exceptionally low ratio of 39.3 per 
vent, compared with 40.11 per cent. on December 31st, 1932, and 
51.32 per cent. at the end of the year 1931. 

The easy money conditions which had existed for the greater 
part of the last two years, and which, to some extent, had been 
artificial, had given favourable opportunities for conversion to 
lower rates of interest of many old outstanding loans, and for 
issues of fresh capital. These opportunities had been taken 
advantage of on a large scale by the British Dominions, India and 
by many of the British County and Municipal Authorities. The 
result had been greatly to improve the financial position of these 
borrowers and to help materially in the general progress of recovery. 
The budgetary position of the British Government had benefited 
very substantially by the various Conversion operations and by the 
exceptionally low rates at which the Floating Debt had been financed. 
He pointed out that, in the case of the Conversion operations, these 
advantages had been secured solely at the expense of investors, 
whose incomes from investments had consequently been reduced. 
The hope was, therefore, not unreasonably entertained in many 
quarters, that some relief, through a reduction of Income Tax, 
might not be far distant. In the Bank’s case, besides paying 
Income Tax on profits in the ordinary way, it also paid the greater 
part of the Income Tax upon the salaries and pensions of the 
members of the staff, which amounted to a very large sum. 

There has been a considerable improvement during the year in 
many branches of industry, although, as I have already men- 
tioned, it has not been sufficiently large to create any increased 
demand for accommodation from the Banks. Such small demands 
for fresh advances as have arisen, have related to a great extent 
to the purchase or development of land, chiefly for the building 
ofsmall houses. The woollen industry has had a better year. In 
recent months there has been a greater demand for coal. Engin- 
‘ering businesses have been more active. The iron and steel 
industry is certainly looking better, although many of the new 
‘ontracts taken, while affording work, barely provide a profit. 
there has been some improvement in shipping and shipbuilding, 
but, even so, conditions in those two industries and in the cotton 
trade, are still seriously depressed. Farming is in a very bad 
state indeed ; young cattle have been almost unsaleable and the 
Price of sheep and lambs continues at a very low level. Had it 
lot been for the good corn harvest and the wheat quota system 
4 great many farmers would now be in a desperate position. 


Having regard to the present somewhat more favourable outlook, 
and to the fact that they were able to feel that quiet and steady 
Progress should be possible in the adjustment of conditions to 
meet the present economic difficulties, as well as to the sound and 
‘tong position of the Bank, both in the matter of liquidity and 








C. GOODENOUGH 


reserves, the directors had decided to recommend to the share- 
holders the payment of dividends at the same rates as for the 
year 1932. 

Unirep Srates SitvaTIon. 

After referring to international conditions generally, and alluding 
in particular to the position of Germany and France, as well as to 
the failure of the World Economic Conference, the Chairman turned 
to the situation in the United States of America, 

The financial crisis there, which was imminent a year ago, 
developed with great rapidity. Its shock had been terrific, and 
its consequences in the future would have a far-reaching effect. 
The immediate cost of the crisis could not be exactly calculated. 
Quite apart from the individual losses, which had been enormous, 
there remained the financial cost to the country as a whole, arising 
out of the steps which it was considered necessary to take, in the 
interests of the country, to avoid a catastrophe. Some indication 
of the cost would be apparent from the very serious deficit estimated 
to amount to $9,000 million on the Federal Budget for the two 
years ended June, 1935. This deficit, it was anticipated, would 
have to be met by loans. The loans would increase the gross 
Federal Debt to about $32,000 million, which compared with about 
$22,500 million in June, 1933, and $17,000 million in June, 1929, 
and would add considerably to the sum which would have to be 
raised by taxation for the service of the Debt. 

The President had not yet disclosed how all these loans were 
to be raised. It had also not yet been indicated by what precise 
measures the available volume of credit was to be expanded for 
such large operations as would be necessary, but the decision to 
devalue the dollar by between 40 per cent. and 50 per cent., and 
to take possession of all the monetary gold in the country would 
facilitate currency and credit expansion and the raising of the 
requisite loans. In addition, the Government would secure a large 
profit through acquiring the gold at the former parity and utilizing 
it at the new one. Out of this profit it was proposed to establish 
a fund of $2,000 million, which, according to the President, was to 
be used “for such purchases and sales of gold, foreign exchange, 
and Government securities as regulation of the. currency, main- 
tenance of the credit of the Government, and the general welfare 
of the United States may require.” It might be assumed that with 
the devaluation of the dollar prices and wages in the United States 
would ultimately adjust themselves to a higher level, but this might 
prove a somewhat lengthy operation in the case of a country like 
America, whose overseas trade formed a relatively small proportion 
of the whole. It must be remembered that there was no automatic 
relationship between the value of gold and the value of com- 
modities, and should the internal purchasing power of the dollar 
remain in excess of its exchange value for a long period, there 
might be serious repercussions upon world prices and international 
trade. In May last, the Government of the United States obtained 
powers to inflate the currency. These powers were no doubt 
precautionary, for use only in case of need in order to meet an 
emergency such as might easily have arisen. The exercise of them 
had not proved necessary, and it might be confidently felt that 
any risk of serious catastrophe arising out of the recent crisis had 
been successfully averted by the President, upon whose shoulders 
had fallen the responsibility of dealing with a situation of unparal- 
leled difficulty. 


* Commopiry DoLrar.” 


Notwithstanding the declaration in the President's announcement 
to Congress of the monetary policy to be pursued by the United 
States, there still remained many important points of doubt as 
to his intentions, more especially in that portion of his message 
which stated that “* because of the world uncertainties I do not 
believe that it is desirable in the public interest that the exact 
value of the dollar should be now fixed.” In this connexion it 
was necessary to recall bis previous statement indicating that the 
United States was aiming at the establishment of some form of 
commodity dollar which would presumably be regulated in value 
either by constantly altering its equivalent gold content or by 
manipulating the volume of outstanding currency and credit, 
or by some combination of both. It should be remembered that, 
although there had been occasions in the past when the intro- 
duction of some such system had been advocated, it had never 
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been actually put into operation, while the various attempts to 
manage a currency which had become unlinked to gold had always 
been abandoned sooner or later, and superseded by a return to 
some form of gold standard. A “‘ commodity dollar’ system, as he 
understood it, would be based upon an index number of commodities. 
This would involve a much greater degree of management than the 
gold standard. The practical difficulties in the way of a scheme of 
this kind were appreciated many years ago when such schemes 
had been suggested and put aside. In the first place, it would be 
necessary to agree upon the oe of an index number of 
commodity prices. In any particular country, however, conditions 
might vary and often very widely, and it would be a matter of 
great difficulty to construct an index which would operate fairly 
between all sections of the community in that country. In addition, 
if the system were to work efficiently, so that international trade 
might be maintained, it would need to include most of the principal 
countries of the world. The compilation of one index number 
acceptable to all the countries concerned presented problems 
which seemed almost insuperable. On the other hand, if, as was 
most probable, each country were to construct its own index, 
it was hard to see how it would be possible to avoid a considerable 
element of exchange instability and this eventuality would have 
a harmful effect upon international trade. Another important 
consideration was that the absence of a fixed metallic basis for the 
currency, sueh as there was with the gold standard, might lead 
to a world war of currency depreciation and exchange competition 
in the hope of gaining an advantage, even though it were only 
temporary, in export business. Again, as has been frequently 
pointed out by the advocates of the scheme, it would not be sufficient 
to institute remedial action after prices had moved, but the object 
should be to forecast the future, so that the necessary steps could 
be taken in advance to prevent price fluctuations of a disturbing 
nature. This would place further heavy responsibilities upon the 
currency authorities and their action would doubtless be subject 
to criticism from parties who might feel that their legitimate 
interests were being jeopardised by the policy pursued. Such a 
position might frequently occur when the necessity arose for 
applying a check to an incipient boom. The whole method of 
control necessary under any scheme for a “ commodity dollar” 
would be so artificial as to make it unacceptable to the world 
at large. 

Up to the present no such experiment as that of altering the 
gold content or gold value of a currency, in order to keep prices 
stable, had been tried. This method of maintaining stability of 
currency in relation to prices would be very complicated and 
would be in violation of one of the most important attributes 
of a good monetary system, which was that it should be as simple 
as possible. 

It was not safe to rely upon artificial measures for the raising 
of prices, nor could it be said that a policy of creating plentiful 
supplies of credit—as had been followed in Great Britain during the 
past two years—inevitably resulted in greater activity in trade 
or a rise in prices. Evidence of this was to be found in the published 
returns, showing the greatly increased credit balances of the banks 
with the Bank of England, while the Board of Trade index of whole- 
sale prices showed that, speaking generally, despite the easy money 
conditions, prices had fallen and not risen during the past two years. 
Nor did it appear that cheap credit necessarily resulted in better 
trade. Cheap money by itself would achieve little in these directions ; 
it needed the addition of confidence, which would then encourage 
traders to enter into new business and render possible an increase in 
world purchasing power by the lending of money abroad. 


INCREASING CONFIDENCE. 


Again, so far as the figures were available, there was no indication 
that the system of control over industry in the United States had, 
since its inception, had the effect of producing any substantial 
rise in prices there. Personally, Mr. Goodenough thought that the 
improvement in general conditions in this country in the past 
year, and, quite recently, the improvement in the United States 
following upon the crisis there, should be attributed largely to an 
increase in confidence, as the effects of the depression, accentuated 
by previous unsound economic policy in this country, and by the 
financial difficulties in America, were passing away. This had 
encouraged people to look ahead and to enter into new -business. 
He was convinced that a gradual world recovery would take place, 
but that it would be more by the encouragement of individual 
effort and enterprise under some form of gold standard, based on 
proved principles, than as the result of artificial measures of 
restriction and control. The chairman believed that it was for this 
reason that a return to the gold standard had been advocated by 
almost all those authorities who had studied the subject. 

With the gradual adjustment of the enormous liabilities, both 
internal and external, of the various nations, which were weighing 
upon the world in consequence of the war, the return to a gold 
standard should be found to be practicable. It would then be 
necessary to ensure its proper working, by a reduction of tariffs 
and other restrictions, in order to secure opportunities for freer 
international trade. 

The currency of every country might be taken to reflect the 
economic life of the people, which, if it were to be sound and capable 
of progress, must depend upon the currency affording a sound and, 
as far as possible, a stable measure of value and one that could be 
understood by the people and accepted by all. There was no 
sounder or more generally accepted system for currency than the 
Gold Standard. It carried with it the greatest amount of liberty 
for the peopie and freedam from Governmental control, which were 
factors that contributed very largely towards the formation of the 
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character of a great and progressive people. He thought that j 
these days of wonderful scientific development it should be ye ; 
nized that the machine was made for man, and not that man shoul 
become a part of the machine, and that it was only by taking th 
view that real progress in the World could be looked for, 2 


: Tue AMERICAN TarirF Potricy. 

Apart from the recent crisis in the United States and the sto, 
that had been taken to meet it, which, in many directions, had bao, 
attended with remarkable success, as well as such other meagy 
as might be found necessary in order to deal with the immedig, 
situation, there would still remain for America the main problem ,j 
tariffs in relation to her position as a great creditor country, J, 
need for dealing with this problem must never be overlooked whe, 
considering the financial and economic outlook for America, §, 
would have to decide sooner or later whether or not it was econonj, 
cally possible for her present position to be maintained, or wheth 
she would be compelled by unseen forces to choose between the tyy 
There had grown up, not only in the United States, but also in oth 
countries, including Great Britain, a spirit which was antagonist 
towards international trade and demanded that nothing that coy) 
be made internally should be purchased from abroad. At the sany 
time, this policy insisted that exports should be encouraged }y 
artificial measures in order to increase employment. Such a polivy 
was largely the outcome of want of confidence, due to the unsatis, 
factory post-War conditions throughout the world. So far ag thy 
United States were concerned, the policy, which Mr. Goodenough 
ventured to say was bound to prove itself unsound, was fortunately 
opposed by Mr. Wallace, the Secretary for Agriculture, who ha 
made it clear that, in his opinion, the United States, if they wisha 
to be a factor in international trade, must co-operate with other 
countries in the exchange of goods. He emphasised that if thy 


United States wished to sell abroad they must buy from abroad, ; 


and that a creditor country must buy more than it sold. This 
expression of opinion went to the root of what should be the futuy 
economic policy of the world. Apparently President Roosevel 
appreciated the financial and economic significance of this problem 
and had it in mind when stating, in the course of one of his recent 
messages to Congress, that ‘‘. . . all of us are seeking the restoratio 
of commerce in ways which will preclude the building up of lam 
favourable trade balances by any one nation at the expense of tral 
debits on the part of other nations.” It was this question which 
especially affected Great Britain, whose existence was dependent, 
both industrially and financially, upon international trade. It was 
the Chairman’s belief that the spirit of economic isolation, which wa 
retrograde in its effect and tended to check World recovery and 
progress, would gradually disappear with a return to the gold stan. 
dard, although it must be admitted that an early return to that 
standard, either by Great Britain or the United States, or both, 
would be impracticable at the present time, because of the many 
difficulties which existed. 
Tur OTTaAwA AGREEMENTS. 
In the meantime, so far as Great Britain was concerned, every 


effort should be made to take full advantage of the various inter. 
national agreements between ourselves and other countries already 


entered into or which it might be possible to make, while at th F 


samo time developing and extending the Ottawa Agreements. It 
was too early to judge the ultimate results of the Ottawa Agreements, 
but they promised to be satisfactory, and benefits accruing in 
certain directions, notably in the turnover of British trade with 
South Africa and the West Indies and Canada, as experienced by 
Barclays Subsidiary Banks operating in those areas, had been most 
encouraging. The same improvement might be said to exist in 
regard to trade with Australia, where, however, they were no 
established. He thought that now was a most opportune moment 
for the development of inter-Empire trade, taking advantage of 
Sterling as the common basis of exchange, which could be con 
sidered as stable as between this country and most of the Dominions 
and Colonies Overseas as the result of the sound financial policy 
pursued by all. A great deal had been done within the Empire by 
Great Britain during the past year in helping certain of the Dominion 
and other Governments to re-arrange their finances. It should 
possible to do more to help them by finding fresh capital for future 
development, to our mutual advantage, in accordance with th 
sound principle that a creditor country like ourselves must bs 
prepared to lend money abroad, not only in our own interests, but 
also for maintaining the financial and economic equilibrium of tle 
World. 
CoNncLUSION. 

Turning once more to our own country, Mr. Goodenough said that 
a great amount of steady improvement had been made during thé 
past year, and there was good hope for the future. It must be kept 
constantly in mind that improvement could only be slow, becaus 
of the difficulties of other nations which tended to delay that 
universal progress without which the damage done by the War, and 
the many subsequent mistakes in policy, could not be repaired 
There was no justification whatever for a boom, which would do great 
harm and give the country a real set-back. In the meantime, It 
was a matter for congratulation that we were upon a sound financial 
basis, and that largely owing to the wisdom of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the wild and unsound schemes proposed for currency 
and credit manipulation designed to secure a quick return 
prosperity, had been disposed of. We should realise that only by 
constant, patient and faithful adherence to sound principles cou 
the credit of the country be maintained at its present high level it 
the eyes of the World, and that by these means alone could we hop? 
to lead the World to eventual recovery. (Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and other formal busines 
transacted, 
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Financial Notes 


RisE IN Gotp SHARES. 

Wuux the general tone of the Stock Markets during the 
ast. week has been quite good, the outstanding feature has 
(nen the activity and strength of South African Gold Mining 
shares. This has been due, in the first place, to a further 
rise in the price of gold, but that rise, in its turn, has been 
connected with the fall in sterling on the basis of the frane ex- 
change, and these conditions in their turn have probably 
peen considerably influenced by the monetary policy in the 
United States. Uncertainty over a long period concerning the 
future value of currencies has had the effect of making people 
seek protection either in the hoarding of gold or in the 
urchase of Gold Mining shares, and it has to be admitted 
that up to the present the policy has proved advantageous to 
those who have acted upon it. Gold itself has steadily appre- 
ciated in value, so that those who purchased many months 

could now secure a large profit by selling, while market 
rices of Mining shares have, in many instances, doubled and 
trebled during the last two years. 

* * * * 
U.S. Monetary Pouicy. 

The latest message of President Roosevelt with regard to 
the monetary and currency policy has only become known 
at the moment of writing these notes, and I prefer to defer a 
careful examination of the President’s proposals until they 
have been more perfectly comprehended in the Money Market 
here. In so far as they indicate a return sooner or later to 
some kind of gold standard, the effect in the long run may be 
favourable; but it should be clearly understood that at 
present there is no such effective return, and until there has 
been some return to exchange stability all over the world there 
can be no great revival of international trade activity. The 
other point which the general public should clearly under- 
stand is that this question of monetary and currency policy 
is not something of a merely academic character, but one 
which directly affects the trade of the country. Even the 
man in the street can understand that high American tariffs 
may have adversely affected the trade of other countries with 
the United States, but the man in the street does not find it 
so easy to discern the connexion between currency and 
exchange regulations and the volume of trade between nation 
and nation. It is unfortunately true that one of the after- 
effects of the War seems to be an excess of nationalism in 
many countries, the effect of which is to restrict the 
activity and prosperity of the trade of the world as a whole. 

% * * * 


Scorrisn Trust COMPANIES. 

Even although the revenues of Trust companies may not 
yet have greatly increased, the depreciation in investment 
lioldings which in some instances had become considerable, 
now shows satisfactory signs of decreasing owing to the 
recovery which has taken place in security values. In the 
case of the Second Scottish United Investors’ Trust, the 
Second Scottish Eastern Investment Trust and the Third 
Seottish Northern Investment Trust, there has been no 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock for the past two years, but 
there is some recovery to note in the recent reports in the 
matter of depreciation. As regards the Second Scottish 
United, the depreciation has recovered from over 40 per cent. 
to about 33 per cent ; the Second Scottish Eastern now shows 
a net depreciation of about 35 per cent. as compared with 
over 39 per cent., while in the case of the Third Scottish 
Northern Investment there is a recovery in depreciation from 
32} per cent. to a little over 27 per cent. Nevertheless, the 
position is still far from satisfactory, and in all three instances 
the latest reports disclose declines in the net revenue. Only 
4 few years ago, however—in fact, as recently as 1931—all 
three companies were paying dividends. 

AoW. 


EE 
ee 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
_ West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital Bie a6 ate ee aa £4,500,000 








Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... ees oe ms ia - £ 2,000,000 
eserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 


tters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
€scription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


3rd EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“We know of no other system which, on sound and safe lines, 
offers the prospect of turning £1,000 into &............ , and perhaps 








a great deal more in such a reasonable time.” 


“The Spectator’ Crossword No. 69 


By XANTHIPPE, 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
“nvelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 


be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 


No envelopes 


will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our neat issue.| 

















































































































1 |? 3 4 ° 6 |7 8 ° | 11 
12 | | | p Mm 
14 | 15 |16 17 18 | | 
19 | 20 | 21 | | 
22 | | 23 24 | 
25 | 26 | 27 [28 | | | 
29 = | 31 32 | 
33 | | | 34 | 35 | 36 
| | | 
ACROSS DOWN 


1. Archibald Grosvenor  be- 
came this kind of young 
man. 

12. Plural of a word appearing 
elsewhere in this puzzle. 

14. One held office in Mr. 
Knox’s country. 

15. Roman road, 

17, 33. Our __ present 
abbreviated. 

18. Little, but a pert addition 
would make it an author. 

19. The Cambridge man _ has 
lost an article. 

20 rev. Behead M. 
country. 

21. The beginning of rowing 
men in Rome. 

22. Mr. Harvey would make 
this mercifully disposed. 

23. Du this was confused with 
Lesurques. 

24. Tabula —. 

25 rev. Two-thirds 
literary initials. 

26. A backward sheep would 
make this an apparently 
warlike poet. 

28. Mangled fish. 

29. Psmith was employed at 
the New this Bank. 

32. City of motor cars twice 
beheaded. 

33. See 17. 

34 rev. Annul. 

35. See 36. 

36, 35. Two-thirds of a recent 
Home Secretary. 

37. Charitable, with 
misplaced. 


rulers 


Hanaud’s 


of famous 


a vowel 


1. I come between a vehicle 
and a mixed wind. 

2. British river. 

3. Sounds as though I poss- 
essed a portable shelter. 

4. I tote, Ivan (anag.). 

5. 200. 

6. One of the nine. 

7 rev. The beginning of law- 
lessness. 

8 rev. Mr. Parham’s was not 
a@ success. 

9. Word used once in these 
clues. (Here and in 10 the 
final letter is reduplicated.) 

10. Creator of M. Hanaud. 
(See 9.) 

11. Far from clumsily. 

13. Ice, miss (anag.). 

16. Shelter across the Channel 

has turned up. 

7. A broken idol. 

28. The Monster's telegraphia 
address ? 

30. His appearance in winter 
days is himself plus an ace, 

31. This boy is a girl. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 68 
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No. 68 NOTES 


Across.—12, Kipling, Just So Stories. 
37, Gay, Polly. 
9, Storer Clouston, The Lunatic at Large. 


21, A.1.R.A. 
DowK.—2, (L)imitation. 
27, Ale(M.B.)i(C). 37, (M.A.)rl. 


23, Nebu(lous(e) ). 


14, Rile(y). 15, Ch(Arles D)ickens, 


22, Inman, 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 68 is A. S. B. Howell, The 
Abbey House, Castiehead, Paisley. 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 


151 OF “ THE 


SPECTATOR ” 


IS NOW READY. 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions, and addressed to :— 


InpEx Dept., ‘“ THE 


SPECTATOR,” 


Lrp., 99 GowerErR STREET, 


Lonpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13+ 
27 dD J x 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 

poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 

enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 

the Rev. PERCY INEFSON, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Strect, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1 





ORNWALL (St. Enodoe Golf Links).—To let fur- 
/ nished. Sunny, sheltered house. 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, garage, tele.. delightful walks near sea.— 
Apply, Mrs. SKINNER, Shelley, Acomb Road, York. 





VLOWER DECORATION.—Constance Spry is holding 

day and evening classes in all branches of floristry, 

beginning January 23rd. Apply SECRETARY, 4 Burling- 
ton Gardens, W.1. (Reg. 7588.) 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





AM enough of a Burns enthusiast and lover of Scotland 
and things Scottish to enjoy writing toasts to 
**The Immortal Memory ” and other similar speeches. 
About 1,000 words 2I1s.: about 2,000 words £2 2s, 
eg confidence.—W. BEABLE, 1614 Strand, London, 
WV .C.2, 





gi gg mer THERAPY.—Vacancy in physi- 
cians’ Country House, delightful grounds, for 
individual treatment Neurasthenia, all forms.—Write 
30x A570, Lhe Spectator. 





gerne interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR HoUSE NURSING HOME, 109 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 








APRIL 
CRUISE 


To MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR 
ALGERIA, MALTA, LIBIA 
ITALY & SPAIN 
e 


On the world’s most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


APRIL 13 for 20 Days 
From 37 Gns. 


VISITING 
Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta 
Tripoli, Naples (for Pompeii), Malaga 
Corunna. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
Head Office: 40 St Mary Axe, Londor, E.C.3; 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Braaford 
Paris and all Principal Agerts 








vs — 308 











LECTURES 





geet SPEECH! Public Speaking. Chairman 
im 





7VITORIAL SECRETARY wanted for Stirling Tract 
4 Enterprise. Applicants to be ordained ministers, | 
able to edit and supervise the issue of evangelical litera- j 
ture; salary, £450 per annum, full-time service. | 
Applications to be lodged by January 22nd and 
addressed to CHAIRMAN, Stirling Tract Enterprise, | 
Dumbarton Road, Stirling. | 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES | 


| 





S HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
b TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 

of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, E.C. 4. ‘Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








] AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/2. ! 
1.C.8., Consular, F.0., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. 
41 Candidates who studied at Davies's were offered ap- 


pointments in 1933. 
AT ANY TIME. 


CANDIDATES MAY JOIN 


_ship, Committee procedure. Tuition and practice.— 
H. G, GARRETT, M.A., Lombard Ho., Little Britain, E.C.1 





Sata ated Or LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ QUESTIONS DE 
PHONETIQUE FRANCAISE MODERNE” will be 
given by PROF. P. FOUCHE (Professor of Phonetics at 
the Sorbonne, and Director of the Institute cf Phonetics, 
University of Paris) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on JANUARY 29th 
and 31st and FEBRUARY 2nd, 1934, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prot. Daniel 
Jones, M.A. (Professor of Phonetics in the University). 
The Lectures will be delivered in French. i 

A Course of Three Lectures on “* FRENCH ‘ SEIG- 
NEURIE’ AND ENGLISH MANOR: A COMPARA- 
TIVE STUDY ” will be given hy PROF. MARC BLOCH 
(Professor of Mediaeval History in the University of 
Strasbourg) at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECO- 
NOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on 
JANUARY 3ist, FEBRUARY 5th and 7th, 1934, at 
5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
Prof. Eileen Power, D.Lit. (Professor of Economic 
History in the University). The Lectures will be 
delivered in French. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








et SOCIETY.—Lecture, “ Problems 

of Local Government,” by Dr. 1 ez nin Finer, 
Wed., Jan. 24, 8.15 p.m., at National Libera, Ci 1b, $.W.1, 
All weleome, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
a 
F ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRI3s 





Chairman of Governors : 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD GISBOROUGH 

An Examination will be held in MAY for the award of 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

Six Scholarships varying from £60 to £30, / 

Two MUSIC Scholarships, £40, £45. 

Also two EXHIBITIONS for DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and SECRETARIAL WORK offered to girls who hay 
taken the School Certificate. For details apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Last date for receiving entries, MARCH 38st, 1934 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, — Yorkshire. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. the LORD Gisporovegg, 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in yah 
from £100 to £30, are available for admission to the 
School in May or September, 1934. Latest date for 
returning entrance forms--FEBRUARY 12th. Fy 
particulars may be obtained from the HEADMISTRESs’s 
SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls ar 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





OLAM HALL, DARLINGTON 

.:, Boarding-school for Girls (5-18), recognized by Board 
ot ‘Education. Excellent playing-fields. Preparation 
for Cambridge School Certificate and Higher Examina- 


tions. Special courses in Art, Music, Domestic and 
Secretarial. Fees £35 per term. 





J E E N Ss Ww Oo 68, 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., F.BA. 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinations. Entrance and Leaving Scholar. 
ships. Easy access London. 

Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
S SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; sa 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





NT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girl, 
kK Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 





EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6 
(1) Drawings by CONSTANTIN GUys, 1805-1592, 
(2) Paintings by BIssiere. 

(3) Paintings and Drawings by ALBERT RUTHERSTOX. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS.—Well-known publisher (retired) offers 
criticism and advice on your work. Suitable MSS. 

zlso placed with leading publishers..—Write Box 3, 

V.L.A., 34 Great James Street, London, W.C, 1. 





I EARN Tiny Sentiment Writing. Highest paid literary 
4 work open to anyone. Particulars free.—E. bE 
SERVICE, 18 Glenside, Plymouth, 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully€promptlyexecuted. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE((C), 44 EIidertonRd. Westcliff-on-Sea. 





music. Composers’ MSS. revised. 


Advice free.—CARRINGTON BriGGs, Leven, Yorks. 





MS: typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d, Experi 
i 


Miss HakPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 


| YRICS_ set to 
| 

| work. 

! 








eee WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
}Oalso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., Z1B/108 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont. 
~ AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. i| HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES ; 


continued 





FRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGEN?T 


JysrituTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





a YEAR WRITING Stories, Articles. Why 
£25 Or do the same? Free booklet shows how. 
London College of Authorship (5.1), 37 Albemarle-st. W.1. 

_-the Sehool with a GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





dhe ge 8,6 ea., fat chicken, duck 6/-. pr. trsd. 
Bu . DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork. 








SACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
N is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 68. 6d., 88. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 58. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., IIs. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN'S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For: full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 

104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 














MISCELLANEOUS 








URMA CHEROOTS.—Specially selected, blended, 
matured. Prices, cartons (10 various), 4s. 6d., post 
free—CHINTHAY CHEROOT CO., Madeley, Crewe. 





IKE a lady’s Caress” is a shave with the BALL 

RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 

free, with 12 superfine blades.—SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 
and 7 Cross Lane, B.C, 3. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 
H to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
london, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5° for 13 
74% tor 26 and 10% for 52. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 

Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 

you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 

The newest fashionable styles, plain, or in famous ** Fair 

Isle” patterns, At Shetland prices, far less than shop 

prices.—Write for Free lus. Booklet and Wool Colour 
Card.—Ww. D. JOHNSON, 8.365 Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 




















WALKER’S FRUIT 
TREE PROTECTORS 





TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 


Protects three crops in one season. 
ADJUSTABLE wns, TREE PROTECTOR 
Proof against all frosts, birds, cold winds, wasps. 
BUSH TREE PROTECTOR 
For trees up to &ft. in height. 
REMOVABLE TENNIS SURROUND 
Stands up as if in cement, pulled up 
one hand. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST GARDEN NETTINGS 
Apply for Iliustrated Booklet giving prices and his 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE. 


MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., 


with 








BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 


ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 06 
Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347. 





gt SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with bh. & ec. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., B.A. 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL —Melviile 
Crescent. Tgms.:““Melerest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 207.501. 





OVE (1 Fourth Avenue). — Residential; eve y 
comfort. Hot and cold water ; valeting. Inclndi x 
all meals, 10s. 6d. to £1 Is. per diem. 





L,e% Pes: 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.! 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 





Largely patronized by Clergy “and Professional Classes 
Electrie fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakia-'. 

Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6. 

Full Tariff on application. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms. grounds 10 acres. Inelusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for — List (3d. “post free) of 180 INNS ant 
ELS managed by the 
REERESHME NT HOUSE ASSOC [ATION 
LTP., 
Sr. GEORGE'S Hovse, 


PEOPLE'S 
P. Ew. A.. 195 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 


LtD., 





YURREY, TRUST INNS fer excellent country 
h quarters, shunted in the loveliest parts of Surre y. 
Apply for List ** S.,” stating requirements to “* SURREY 
Trest,” 53 High. Street, Guildford, England. 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODtk, 1 st. 
V George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfe~t 
5s. a night or 30s, weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.--GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran)—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN ((o. Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY. I A 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (('o. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 








CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

~—PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S. 


HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY,Southampton Row,W.C.1. 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 


MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK HOLSP. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. .. NORTHERN, 





Down).—T 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPIHE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMs. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTON 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, Bishorsten.vrox 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—HOTEL St. GEORGE (Late Links Hotel) 
—PALACE, 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALD. 


E PK., Weston. 





MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER 
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SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c, 


BNOR Property Large and Small, including thy 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest District, 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A, 


(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutle ry), 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX’ 
(‘Phone Crawley 328.) } 




















i! 





ee 


eS. and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel. 351 Bexhill, 
The only Loca] Estate Age nt a native of the town, 


HOVE. 
UNIQUE FREEHOLD FOR SALE, 


ery DESIGNED TO CATCH ALL THE 
tO SUN'S RAYS. Standing on high ground, in nearly 
two acres of well laid out Garden Ground, commanding 
fixe views, and containing 6 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 
& Reception Rooms, Lounge Hall and good Domestic 
Offices ; Central Heating ; running water in the Bed. 
rooms; Parquet Floors; Electric Light; in excellent 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens leer & ice 20 NNER & DELL, Auctioneers & 


Estate Agents 22 REGENCY _ ARE, BRIGHTON, 


er b h b iful 
| adjoining PUTNEY HEATH ‘aca ir laa saraniii beatin 
| 




















COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, PRING IN PURLEY.—Attractive freehold Tudor 
| WATER, PASSENGER LFTs, TENMIS COUNTS tf M A N O R S style semi-detached house in LITTLE WOODCOTE 
| BE AVAIL a, ANE, PU RLEY, 8U =e tY. an Sale. Feel ing open 

country, front an ya with four bedrooms, good 
| BLOCKS FACE a SCENERY, OPENING ON F | E q D S garden, excellent pag Bargain.— STEWART ‘Kum, 
| South End, Croydon. 
| INCLUSIVE RENTALS. £175 to £300. 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 














{ GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W 45. apt he < to purchase. Small detached house, 
| CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: Putney 2193, RR ger ng te gr er plata 
| Builder-Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 





HERTS AND MIDDLESEX 1 ORDERS. 
In the Parishes of Totteridge and Hendon. 
VALUABLE 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND 
WILLETT BUILT 350ft. above sea-level; 1,100ft. frontage to ‘Totteridge 


Tene, and 300 ft. frontage to Holcombe Hill, at High- 
wood Hill, Mill Hill, with all services available. Also 
Gable Hill and Oak Cottages, Highwood Hill and 
Damson Hall, ‘otteridge Lane, the whole let, 
producing £343 p.a., tenants paying rates, KE arly 
PonsesaiOn of the land. Ripe for immediate develop- 


EVERSLEY, PARKMEAD 
ROEHAMPTON, oo ee 
ADJOINING PUTNEY HEATH ) aaa oe a GODDARD & SMITH 


22 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 8.W.1. 

















READY FOR OCCUPATION 


Vive bed rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception roome, 
servants’ sitting room, pantry, &e.; all services ; good 





Solicitors : Messrs. M. L. Moss and Son, Savoy House, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 38.W 3 Tel.: Kens. 0026/7 


UNA, LADY TROUBRIDGE & MISS RADCLYFFE 
oo HALL wish to sell their 
PRE-TUDOR HOUSE 

Faithfully restored true to period. Heavily timbered. 
Open fireplaces, Central heating. Electric ight. Lounge. 
Study, studio, 5 bed, bath, ete. PRICE £2,850 FRE K- 
HOLD.—WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road, 5.W. 
Kens, 0026, 


Nr. BANBURY. 


garden; gravel soil; space for garage 








WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD. 


The Willett Building, Sloane Square, S.W.1 (Tel. 
Sloane $8141), and South Lodge, Putney Heath, 
Roehampton, 8.W. (Tel. Putney 2901). 























If you wish to dispose of your town or country house or Central heating. Main water and gas. 
° a‘ i {EORGIAN HOUSE, away from all traffic ; splendid 
estate, why not insert an advertisement in this page and Li — — 9 bed, 2 bath, ete. Garage. 
. Tennis lawn 2 AC 5 


appeal to the thousands of influential readers of THE TROUT FISHING. £1,850. 





SPECTATOR > A number of Estate Agents have testified WHITEMAN, 56 ee Road, $8.W. Kens. 0026, 
to the value of this new feature. Alternatively, if you have HERTS. 
' : 400 ft. up. 80 minutes London. 
already placed your property in the hands of an Estate ERFECTIN APHOINTED RESIDENCE: with every 
: , j Central heating trie light, ete. 
Agent and it remains unsold we should be lad if , Lounge hall, 3 tec. 11 bed, 3 bath, ¢ 10, soitiaiesies 
’ g you COTTAGE & GARAGE, LOVELY GARDENS 2 Acres. 





would bring this feature to his notice. PRICE MUCH REDUCED. 


WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road, 8.W. Kens. 0026. 

















ALL INSPECTED AND 
RECOMMENDED BY THE AGENTS, 
WHITEMAN AND COMPANY, AS ABOVE. 
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